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Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on the reports of the Judges, 


Two Medals of Honor £4=Two Diplomas of 


A two-fold distinction not conferred upon any other exhibit in the Piano-Forte Department of the 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 1876. 


This accords with the high reputation which these Pianos have everywhere achieved, and at the same time determines the vexed question as to whom have been 


AWARDED THE HICHEST HONORS OF THE EXHIBITION. 


Are used in the Public Schools of the CITY OF BOSTON, and in Boston’s Public Institutions. 


THEY ARE EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The Largest Music School in the World, 


And in educational institutions of the highest standing scattered throughout the country, among which. may be mentioned: the State Normal Schools of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island; Wellesley College, Wellesley; Dean Academy, Franklin ; Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. ; Tilden Seminary, 
West Lebanon, N. H.; Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Kent’s Hill, Me.; Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt.; LeVert College, Talbotton; Wesleyan Female 
Colleze, Macon, G1., and many others. These instruments are endorsed by some of the most eminent musicians of the world, including, Carl Zer- 
rahn, George L. Osgood, John W. Tufts, L. W. Wheeler, Thomas Ryan, H. E. Holt, Alfred H. Pease, H. G. Bialla, G. Morosini, S. L. Herrman, 


F. F.. Tingley, etc., etc., etc. 
They fac received the most flattering encomiums from the press. We quote from the dramatic and musical columns of the Boston Yourna/, in 


its notice of the Kellogg Concert, at Music Hall, Oct. 4, ’76: 


° 42 o i accompaniments e played with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used, —a Henry F. 
Miller Grand, — an yD onneggn Ee of ae. oe sm. A for its purity, richness, and evenness of tone ; and under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, filled to the utmost, 


The Henry F. Miller Piano-Fortes 


Have ws used in thirty-four concerts, from Oct. 1, 1876, to Dec. 15, 1876, certainly a most brilliant record. 


HENRY F. MILLER, . . .\+°. - - Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Anatomy. | 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. 
Mivart, F.R.S., Lecturer on Comparative Anat- 
omy at St. Mary's Hospital. With upwards of 400 
Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, $2.00. 

“* It may be questioned whether any other work on Anat: | 
omy contains in like compass so proportionately great a mass | 
of information.” —Lancet. 

“The work is excellent, and should be in the hands of | 
every student of human anatomy.” —Medical Times. 


Astronomy. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With) 
colored diagram of the ~ of the Sun, Stars, and | 
Nebulz, and numerous Illustrations. By J. Norman | 
Lockyer, F.R.S. New edition. $:.75- | 

** Full, clear, so and worthy of attention, not only as 
a exposition,®ut as a scientific index.” —A thenaeum. 
= most fascinating of elementary books on the Sci- | 
ences,” —Nonconfor mit 


vy ° 
Chemistry. 


Newedition. 18mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“As astandard general text-book, it deserves to take a 

place.”” —Spectator. 
We unhesi 


pronounce it the best ef all our e!e- 
mentary treatises on istry.”’— Medical Times. 


Chemical Problems. 


A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared 
with special reference to the above, by T. E 
Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Yorkshire C. e 
of Science. With apreface by Professor Roscoe. 1 
cloth, 50 cents; Key, 50 cents. 


| guage.” —Westminster Review. 


=a) simply or more clearly ex 


Practical Chemistry. ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF | CHAUCER. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By Francis Jones, 
Chemical Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. Preste’s Tale. Edited by 


With Preface by Professor Roscoe. 18mo, cloth, $1.25. 
a CHAUCER. The Prioresses Tale; Sire Thopas; The 
Logic. Squeirs Tale; The Monke’s Tale; The Clerke's Tale. 


Edited by W. W Skeat. 12mo, $1.75. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC, Deductive and 
inductive, with copious (Questions and Examples, anda, PIERS THE PLOWMAN. Edited by W. W. Skeat, 


Vocabulary of Logical Terms. By W. pegs Fate 12mo, $1.75. 


A., Prof i Logic in Owens Coli 
SPENSER. The Faery Queene. Rooks I. and II. Ed- 


M.A. 
ter. New edition. 18mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“* Nothing can be better for a school book.” —Guardian. hed by G. W. Kitchen, M.A. 12m, each $1.00. 


“A manual alike simple, interesting, and scientific.”’— SHAKESPEARE. Select Pia oa 
ys. Edited by Clark and 
Atheneum. Wright. 1amo, stiff covers. 

Physics. 


Merchant of Venice, 50 cts The Tempest, 75 cts. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By Bal- 
y 


Macbeth, 75 cts. As You Like It, 75 cts. 
Hamlet, 75 cts. 
in Owens College, Manchester. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Chromo-Litho. of the Spectra of the Sun, | 
Stars, and Nebula. New edition. 18mo, cloth, $1.50. | 
** The beau-ideal of a scientific text-book; clear, accurate, | 
and thorough.” —Aducational Times. 


Physiology. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With 
numerous Iilustrations. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S, 
Professor of Natural History in the Royal School of 
Mines. New edition. 18mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ Pure gold throughout.” — Guardian. 
“ Unquestionably the clearest and most complete ele- 
mentary treatise on this subject that we posses in any lan- 


Richard the IIL., 75 cts. Kine Lear, 75 cts. 
four Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Phil 


Mathematical Works. 
‘By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.BR,8, 


“Mr. Todhunter is chiefly known to students of Mathe- 
matics as the author of a series of admirable Mathematical 
in style, a2 utlely free from mistakes, typographica 
or other.’ — Saturday 


Political Economy. 
“ ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. B see 
+2 lott examples. New edition. 18mo, $1.25: Key, $2.25. 
** Clear, compact, and comprehensive.” —Daily News. ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND 
“The relations of capital and labor have never been more SCHOOLS. Seventh edition. tamo, $2.25; Key, 
pounded.” —C. ary Review. $3.00. 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Mathematical Works. 
(CONTINUED.) 


EUCLID FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. New 
edition. 18mo, $1.25. 


MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. With numer. 
ous examples. New edition. 18mo, $1.25. 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With ex- 
amples. New edition. 18mo, $1.00; Key, $3.00 


MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
examples. New edition. 18mo, $1 50. 


A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF EQUA- 
TIONS. New edition. 12mo, $2.25. ‘ 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and Colleges. 
Fifth edition. 12mo, $4.75; Key $3 50. 


A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
Third edition, enlarged. 12mo, $1.75. 


A TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS. Fourth edi- 
tion, 12m0, $2.25. 


A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CAL. 
CULUS. With numerous examples. Seventh edition. 
12M0, $3.50. 


A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS 
AND ITS APPLICATIONS. With numerous ex- 
— Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 12amo, 

§0- 


EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF 
THREE DIMENSIONS. Third edition, revised. 
12m0, $1.50. 


A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With 
numerous examples. Fourth edition, revised and en- 
larged. 12mo, $3 50. 


A complete Descriptive MacMILLan Co.'s Educational Works, sent free by mail on application. 


Important to Our Subsgéribers. 


We are enabled to announce that we have made arrangements with Messrs. KOCH SONS & CO., 
156 William Street, N. Y., for their PATENT BINDER, suited for this Journal, which we will furnish 
Subscribers for $1.25; or, 

_ To those remitting us $4.25, which will pay for the Journal for one year, including the Patent 
Binders. The Binder we offer is bouhd in full English cloth, handsomely embossed, and lettered in gilt 
on the front cover. Address 


Publisher N. E. Jour. of Ed.,16 Hawley St., Boston. 


SONS Improved PATENT SELF- BINDER. 


Improvements Patented July and November, 1874. 
BOOKBINDING RENDERED SO SIMPLE The Several Numbers of Subscription Papers 


K.S&Co's. 
THAT a 
IMPROVED 4 CAN EASILY BE ADDED WHEN RECEIVED, 
A CHILD CAN BIND MUSIC © 
—-FITHER A— € THEREBY SAVING PARTS FROM BEING 
& 
PAPER FILE.) 


Newspaper, Magazine, or Piece of Music. Lost, Soiled, or Worn. 
No Family, Office or Reading-Room Should be Without Them. 
“ They cost much less than regular binding, and their price will be saved in a short time by pre- 


The following are extracts from numerous recommendations we have on file: r 
“ The first principles of Bookbinding are ingeniously observed. Their construction is very | Serving pnblications from loss and mutilation. 
durab‘e, and will answer for permanent as well as temporary purposes.” “ They give universal satisfaction, and merely require a trial to be appreciated.” 


a ae be large variety of sizes constantly in stock. In ordering, parties must be particular to give the exact size, name of Publication, and 
quality inding. 
PRICE LIST OF SIZES REQUIRING TO BE MADE TO ORDER. 


meg Cloth Back and Corners, Comb. Marble Paper Sides, per inch, . 5 cts, | Am. Russia Back and Corners, Cloth Sides, .  . “ E Vonthe 7 cts. 

Fall Moroceo, Cloth “ 6 cts. | Morocco Back and Corners, Cloth Sides, “ 8 cts. 
. 

- To ascertain the price, measure the length and breadth of your paper by inches, add them, and multiply by the prices described for the different qualities. 

Price List, of sizes we keep in stock, we will cheerfully furnish on application. P 


KOCH SONS CO., William St., N. Y. 


P. 0. BOX 4558, 
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VEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
A USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT! 
GOODYEAR’S POCKET CYMNASIUM, 


OR HEALTH-PULL. 


We deem it highly important that every Family in the land should become Jamiliar with the advantages to be derived from the use of the 


POCKET GYMNASIUM. 


Physicians fof all schools aré now of oe thind with tegatd to certain leading physiological principles, however they may differ with regard to remedial agencies, All admit that three things are 
ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY to vigorous health—viz., Good Air, Good Food, Good Exercise : and that with either of these lacking, the natural powers of Bopy AND MIND are rapidly diminished. 

To provide the first two, various intelligent agencies are at work. New York City has an association of scientific men, known as the HEALTH FOOD COMPANY, who are enthusiastically lobosing 
to suggest and provide wholesomer, more di estible, and more nutritive foods. The same city has asociety which adopts as its motto the words, “ FIRE oN THE HEARTH,” the leading object of whi 
is to provide a perfect substitute for the old-fashioned fire-place, with the addition of greatly increased heating power and perfect ventilation. These enterprises are of inestimable value to mankind, 
Our province is to provide the simplest and MOST PERFECT MEANS FOR INCR ASING VIGOR THROUGH EXERCISE. With this object secured, the trioof ABSOLUTE ESSENTIALS 
to oe and mental well-being is completed. ; 

ith the universal admission that we can not be well without exercise, we have also the assertion that violent, straining, exhausting exercise is not salutary,—is, in fact, dangerous. Dr. Winship, 
the “ Strong Man,” whose enormous muscular development enabled him to lift more than 1600 pounds with his hands alone, told a physician, in 1873, that he had not done wisely by his system of heavy 
lifting, and expressed that GENTLE EXERCISE WAS TRUE EXERCISE. A short time before his sudden death, this Champion Lifter applied for the agency of 


GOODYEAR’S POCKET GYMNASIUM, 


for Boston and vicinity, believing that it should supersede all systems of exercise in vogue. If he had lived, he would no doubt have been selected by the proprietors to introduce this popular exercising 
device, and would have thus been able to undo by his wide influence the errors which he had before inculcated. 
THE MOVEMENTS employed in using the POCKET GYMNASIUM are many and graceful. They are adapted to the old and young of both sexes, and of all degrees of muscular development. 
The feeble invalid may use them in a small way, and gain new strength day by day. The little child may be taught some graceful movements, and will rm qe acquire strength of limb, erectness of 
ture, and the rosy tint of health, The mother, the father, brothers and sisters,—each member of the household will employ these life-giving tubes with keen satisfaction and increasing benefits. 
HEY SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME IN THE LAND. Our intention is to give every intelligent person an opportunity to fully understand this beneficent system of exercise, and to secure 
HEALTH AND STRENGTH by employing it. In this good work we have the codperation of scores of the best people,—ministers, doctors, heads of hospitals, editors, and public men. The publishers 
of THE YouTH’s COMPANION, appreciating its value, offer it as a Premium to their subscribers, and thus carry it into many families. Physicians recommend it to patients, and secure for it recognition 
as a valuable adjunct to remedial measures, Teachers commend it to pupils and instruct them in its use. Whole families are supplying themselves with these beautiful appliances, and are setting apart 


an evening hour for mutual exercise with 
The Pocket Gymnasium. 


need the ‘help of all thoughtful persons in the introduction of the GYMNASIUM. We grant exclusive agencies in all unoccupied territory, on terms which will surel enrich the active man or 
oumn EXERCISING PARLORS bm being opened in various sections, and great good is being accomplished by this system. We ask all to send to us for our Iilustr. Circular, showing a avulti- 


tude of graceful movements. 
PRICE LIST. 


i i ‘ a » P foe) No. 5. For Ladies and Children, 14 years and up, ‘ $1 40 
No. “ “ “ 8 to 10 years, I 20 No.7. “ Use by Ladies, Children, or nts, . 2 00 
“ “ “ 10 to 14 years, I 30 No, “ Gentlemen of extra strength, 2 50 


Full set (family use) One each (1 to 6), Two 78 and Two 8s, $16. No. 7 and No. 8 are fitted with a screw eye and hook, to attach in the wall or floor. A pair of No. 7 ($4.00) or 8 ($5.00) make a 
complete Gymnasium. [Extra hooks 5 cents each, or 60 cents per dozen. N. B,—£-xtra size made to order. : 

We send these goods to apy address, postpaid, on receipt of price. Sold by Rubber Goods, Toy, Fancy, Sporting, Book and School Supplies Dealers and Druggists generally throughout the United 
States and Canadas. Trade supplied by 


GOODYEAR’S INDIA RUBBER CURLER COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 5156. Exclusive Manufacturers under Letters Patent. 697 Broadway, New York. 


This interesting volume of 65 pages, by Pror, 1. E. FroisHer, author of “ Voice and Action,” is sent to any address by mail on receipt of price, 25 cents, Jt 
Blood and Br eath. ~~ js iustrated with full outline movements to accompany GOQPYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM, 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CINN & HEATH. 
To be issued in January, 
Essentials of English Grammar, 
(For the use of Schools,) 
By W. D. WHITNEY, of Yale College. 
Recent Books: Wheeler's Trigonometry. 

In December: New Edition of Harvard Examina- 
tion Papers, including ’75 and ’76. 

Hudson’s Pamphleted Fd of Addison and Goldsmith. 
Revised Edition of Leighton’s Latin Lessons. 
White’s First Lessons in Greek. Allen’s New 
Latin Method. 

Fitz's Globe and Manual. Fifth Music Reader. 

Gilmore's Art of Expression. Arnold's Eng- 
Nish literature. Hudson's Text book of Prose 


raphies. Allen & Greenough’s Latin Works. 
Govdwin's Greek; Mason's Music; &c. 99a 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 


half, w brings it within the means of every Weap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates 
“46 «x six os .§o 
A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 


receipt of the price marked against each size. 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUFP’G CO., 
70 Washiugten Street, Bosten, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Bize 5 by 8 Inches. 


Gan of She fo tee 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces thirty-six oh 
columns for number of errors. On the ite side are 


— 


E. 8 RITCHIE & SONS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Physical Sci 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRI 
from some most distinguished Professors of Physics 
very article warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


including our Boston School and 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
vatus, lilustrated, sent on application—pnice 15 cts. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been agenss 
I 
for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


[When writing, please mention this journal.) 79% 


To Teachers of Mineralogy. 
TRANSPARENT CRYSTAL MODELS 


THe Axgs. 
DURABLE AND CHEAP. 
EDWARD A. GILMAN, 

23 Bedford St., Boston. 


MODELS of own manufacture now in use in English 
High and Latin of Boston. Send for circular. 


ANOTHER 


TREMENDOUS 
BOOK SALE. 


A. W. LOVERING. 


Redivivus! New and Splendid Store! 


100,000 BOOKS 


Ai Lower Prices than Ever sat Known in the 
History of the World! 


Just Received, 500 sets TREVELYAN’S LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY, 2 vols., which I will 
sell at $2.00 per set; alsohave just received ONE THOU- 
SAND sets CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPADIA, latest 
edition. 

FOR ONE MONTH I will offer such Bargains in Liter- 
ature as were never before known. My stock is complete, 
and every book wanted can be found at my New Store. 

” Eutrance te New Store through the 
Archway under Marlibere Hotel. 


-| No. 399 Washington St. 


ort A. W. LOVERING. 


ART POTTERY. 


Probably the most ancient of the useful arts is the fabri- 
cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. The 
“ Potter’s wheel,” on which Earthen Ware is constructed, 
was in use far back in the mystic ages of mythology. From 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, have come to us relics 
of ancient art. The graceful forms of these early productions 
have been, for cent the admiration of art connoisseurs. 
The scarcity of the originals has led to the production of ex- 
act copies of choice Vases, Amphore, Tripods, Jars, 
and Cups, found in the ruins and tombs of Ancient cities. 
We turvish these goods to the public, ornamented in an- 
tique style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we 
give free instructions in the art. Art Schools and Drawing 
Classes supplied Vases copied and ornamented to order. 
Decorator’s materials 


J. 8. LOCKE & 
23 Franklin, near Washington St., BOSTON, 
Only authorized Agents for Beverty Pottery. 96d 


FOR NEWSPAPERS & MAGAZINES 


erican or Foreign. 

Send for our CATALOGUE 
FOR 1876, just issued, and 
mailed free to any address. 


We make the mrorT of Foreign 
Magazines a specialty. 
GERMAN and FRENCH ARCHITECTU- 
RAL, ENGINEERING, PROFESSIONAL, 
AkT, and LITERARY PERIODICALS, at 
tly reduced rates. See lub 
rices in Catalogue. Address, 


A. H. ROFFE & CoO., 


NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
11 BROMFIELD 8T.; BOSTON, MASS. 


Silver Carols. 
KING“ 


By J. H. LESLIE anp W. A. OGDEN. 
“ Just what we have long wanted,” is the praise from 
every direction. 
“The Best. Handsomest, and most Practical Music 
Book for Day-Schools ever Written ; suited 
‘or Every Occasion in School,” 
Contains a Theoretical ent, short and 
Music cheerful and sparkling, and words enthusiastic. Be- 
coming generally introduced into the Public Schools throu 
oat the country. 5¢.00 per dozen. Ask your Bookseller 
it, or send so cents for sample copy. Specimen pages free. 
95 W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED) 


el-silver, sent by return l fer 


tablished my tation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, “Nees these are nice cards! 1 never though 
of Mr. Cannon's cheap concern !”” No better 


6s tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


. desires to call attention to her 
M. H, FAXON (ene of Primary Arithme- 
tic Cards. The best of testimonials f1om the well-known 
School Superintendents, — Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Boston ; 


schools attests to their merit. Will ed 
ine in season to order suvplies for September. Price of the 


10 cents. . address, — 30 Pemberton . 
for Brewer & 47 F: 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
2 Send ten cents for a Samp'e Number and Premium- 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CoO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers ia 
Parlor Furniture, 


SOFAS, LOUNGES, EASY CHAIRS. STU- 
DENTS CHAIRS, FOOT-RESTS, 


99 a (0) 


&e., & ec. 
Salesrooms: 27 Sudbury St., and 69 and 71 Portland St., 
99a BOSTON. 


Carter’s School Ink. 


Writes Black from the Word “Go”! 
Never Gets Thick or Stringy! 


DOES NOT CORRODE THE PEN! 


Contains no Logwood, Alkalies, or Acids. 


wae and Prices furnished, and correspondence invited 
e 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


CARTER, DINSMORE & 


36 Day Street, 
NEW YORK. 


35 Batterymarch St., 


BOSTON. (99 tf) 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for $5,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 
NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 
NO, 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years....-..--- 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ........-.--- $11,099.15 


31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580.50 
Compound interest at 6 percent.... 6,214.13 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 

compound $1,304.52 
The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 

since 1866, and in 1876 it was 8155.70, 

or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Bosten. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 3d, General Agent, 


Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


9,794.63 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Ve Erase, 


—_ A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 


t a nary and 
with common skil) can make a blackboa: 
purtace, which will 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts.. N. Y. 


PAPER, 380 cents per Ib. ; $1.40, 


ENVELOPES, 90 cts. WARD & GA 
Stationers, 18 Devonshire Street Boston, 


1877.—— Postpaid. —— $1.60.| Supplies for Colleges and Sch ools, 
THE NURSERY, DW YER’S 


SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Twe and Bast Place to Puy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 


Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. Address 
DWYER, 


H, P. 
87 (2) 2 John Street, NEW YORK. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration ! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 


PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
tiustrated { Furniture................ 10¢ 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10 

J. & R,. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes S 
the entire system, increases [97 & Se 
the circulation, aids diges- & 
tion, regu'ates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send tor Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N.Y. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Beit 
patented, and name registeréd as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 
What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 


It will detect and indicate correctly any 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours in ad- 
vance. It will tell what kind of a storm is 
ER appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 

# Invaluable to navigators. Farmers can 
lan their work according to its predictions. 
t will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
f son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
tached, which alone is worth the price of the 
f combination. We send it, express paid, to 
a) any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 

m Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 
| H. W. POOL & CO., 
$35 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIO SAY. 
f We have carefully inspected the above de- 
ima} scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
mi it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & €o., who 
are honorable and reliable.— Beston Post. 


Syracuse. N.Y., 8, 1876. 
Send immediately six dozen Barometers, It 
gives good satisfaction, and sells at sight. 
Joun R. Baxer. 


Ship “ Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1, 1876. 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that costs fifty 
dollars. You can rely on it every time. 
Cart. Cuarves B. Brooks. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 89 22 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 


chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the ‘‘ Boston School Set.’ 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
| Successor to’ Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 
7) a8 1 and 3 Bond 8t., New York. 


Registered 1874. 


Order the Genuine. 


“LIFE and DEATH,” 


The Great Optical Wonder. 


Received with admiration by all;— both press and public 
pronounce it the Wonder of Art. It represents Zi/é in its 
most lovely and enchanting aspect, but upon viewing it from 
a distance it teaches a striking truth, and you see Deaté in 
its most terrible and sickening form. 

The Art Sensation in London ; — 20,000 already sold. An 
instructive lésson in every family. Don t fail to order it. 

Beware of imitations! Order only of the General Agents, 


4h SCHAPER & 00,, Youngstown, Ohio. 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 
567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
Gollege and. School Class-Work a Specialty. 


Estimates given on application. 
KIMBALL, 96 z (2) A. W. KIMBALL. 


FIVE CENTURIES] in Five acts, 
for Schools, Seminaries, 
Colleges, and general exhibitions. Prices : One copy, 25 ¢; 


paid. "Address F, Spow, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


iv 
| 
i and Poetry. Pamphlets of Burke, Webster, Racon, 
These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. i 
of these Slates over 
are greatest importance. They are imitatien 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of — . 
fom, of wed with the cheagness, cannot fail to make it 
the alate that will be in general use in all the Ap 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such 
4 Tablet a thing cannot occur, covers being covered 
F with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless) We have sold many thousands of these 
cloth, which have given sat- 
use. The esent style ol 
© 
SIGNAL SERV 
BAR OMET 
| 4 
twenty-two spaces, ruled tor Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ever mi t 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased COESh 835 “Nag 
retail price, socents. For introduction a 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., Everything Free of Postage. | 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. - ae 
ligt 
wr 
Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus ARDS | 
| N THE UNRIVALED | 
=| W7SILICATE 
ALIN 
One Dollar Warranted to suit or money refunded I es ‘ “ I. A-TING 
work wn the wor ave bow about 240 styles Of type 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 64 
Ritchie's Catalogue of School Apparatus,— | "ular, if you wish for cards it will pay you. eS — - 
logue, designed particularly to meet the requirements of Sent b 
Schools, includes many pieces of late and improved construc- | — — 
tion. Several sets have been added to 
| solid, fine Stene surface. 
oe ball, Chelsea ; . Willard, Newton, and others 
fact that they are used in more than one hundred Boston ee 
tion Card, $6. huncred. Samples sent on receipt of 


NATIONAL ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION 


THE PROF. MOSES T. : : — OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Establish , 
Tusive 18 prepared to deliver a Series catalogue, etc., address the Presidents, M. B. Awparson. pre over 600 Young Men for Cole 
Tufts College Lectures pee ocution and Gesture, illustrated by Models GYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. een eos : 
an arts, This University has now the following de ents in NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
SCIENCE & ART Students of Colleges, Academies, and Schools; and embrace the| Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, AM, Dean. modern appliances, fnctuding apperaton La oresery, ‘Gym- 
most recent theories and discoveries bearing upon these important Extra classes in Geology, etc , are organized in the months | nasium, Chapel, &c. Fifteen experienced and successful 
or branches of Polite Culture. be by special Thorough For catalogue address 
orma Dstitute In rawing, Fainting, 
Elocution and Gesture. For terms address Pror. Moses T. Brown, College Hill, Mass, | and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed for Teach- | 


/T TAKES BUT A MOMENT 


Of the always precious time of Teachers, and 


Professional People 


Generaliy, to drop a Postal Card to us, and secure by 
return mail, Samples with Prices attached, and directions 
for sharing, without trouble or expense, in the many 


ADMITTED ADVANTAGES 


Wanaitaker Celebrated Clothing. 


ADDRESS : Wanamaker, 13th & Market Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


. 4 COLLECTION OF 


MINERALS, 


One Hundred in Number, 
Labeled and Catalogued, 


ARRANGED IN BOXES AND TRAYS, 


In a manner suitable fur an 


Elegant Present, 


FOR $7.50, 


BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 


97a 18 Arch Street, BOSTON. 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 


At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK, 
The 17th year begins October 2. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principad. 


As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cor, is so rapidly increasing. lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication in the Kindergarten during the morning. 

With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kindergarten are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and Form are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of Language, 
that learning to read becomes a pleasure. It is a well- 
known fact that the Froebe! Gifts and Occupations are used 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in any 
other system. A new set of material, cheap and beautifu', 
arranged by and manufactured only for Miss Cog. Schools 
and Families supplied. Material, also for “ Books without 
Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children. : = 


MEDALLION BUST 
Louis Agassiz, Teacher. 


(A very fine Alabaster Cast on Velvet Back, 8x10 in.) 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE ONE. 


TEST! MONTALS. 
“A very faithful and plea<ing likeness.” 
—Henry W. Longfellow, F-R. Lowell. 
A truthful and excellent medallion portrait.”’ 
O. W. Holmes. 
PRICE REDUCED from $4.00 to $1.75. 
With Walnut Frame, reduced frum $6.00 to $3.75. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere. 
TOBIAS KAPPELER, 
128 Day St., New Haven, Conn., 
(Former!y at Agassiz Museum, Cambridge, Mass.) 


Boston Public Schools. 
The Committee on High Schools will receive application 
for the position of Head Master of the Boston Latin School. 
Salary, $4000. 


99¢ 


CHARLES L. FLINT, Chairman. 
Boston, Dec. 9, 1876. 98b 


Experience of a N. Y. Clerk, 50 cts. 
Resume of History, 6 pp., cloth, 50 


Map of U. S., colored, 16 x 26, new, 25 
By mail. F. R. REED & CO., 121 Nassau St, New 
York. P. O. Box, 3973. 99 


“cc 


- 

A Heliotype reproduction of the one drawn 

expressly for the State Board of Education for 

exhibition at Philadelphia, showiug by means 

of colored symbols the location and number of 

all educational institutions in the State, u- 

lation of cities and t6wns,*general statistics, 

etc. Printed in nine colors, mounted and varnished, making 

an elegant wall map, which no person interested in education 

can afford té be without. Size 36xa4inches. Price, extra 

finish, $4.00; plain, $3.00. Published by WM. R. FISH, 
Civil Engineer, 66 State Street, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 99 


German 
American 
Student Lams. 


= BRONZE LAMPS, 
= LAMPS, 
CHANDELIERS, 

_ &e, 


Of all descriptions, at the 
Very Lowest Prices, 


At Wholesale and Retail. 


Cc. H. MCKENNEY & CO. 


634 and 636 Washington Street, 
(Opposite Boylston St.) BOSTON. 


SEND FOR IT! 
The Gold Premium Centennial Drama, 


FIVE CENTURIES! | 


A PATRIOTIC & NATIONAL REVIEW OF 


| AMERICAN HISTORY! | 
Consisting of Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, and Music, 


Adapted, in Composition, Costumes, and Dramatic Spirit, 
FOR SCHOOLS SEMINARIES, COLLEGES, AND 


GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 
COPY 


99 b 


en copies......+ 00 
Twenty-five copies 4 


Published by The New-Angland Publishi 
Address orders F B. SNO 


SILI AT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
ted Slates, for SLats or Leap Pencit, 
adopted and rer, used for the last Six Years by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and Stationers keep them (staple N. Y¥. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 16: Fulton Street, cerner of Church. 
Catalogues free: Sample to Teacners. 62 a 


SCHOOL of MODERN LANGUAGES 
A, Beacon St., 
(Heness’s Method.) BOSTON. 


HCoxnomyY AND CONVENIENCE to every letter- 
writer, in the use of “THe Amexican Letrsr-Book,”’ 
a package of stationery, with record (in all particulars) of let- 
ters sent, and date ofanswers. Mailed. postpaid, for 30 cts. 
97¢ S. HUNTINGTON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Voice CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
Speech cured. Watrer K. (Grad. Bost. Univ. 
Sch. Oratory). 


Send for circular to No. Cambridge, Mass 


ers in the Pub‘ic Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For Aaawa/s and other informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines.) For cata- 
logue, address the President, ALzx. Burns, D.D. 79 


TUFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’) College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments: — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknam, Pres, 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, apply to C. J. Stitie, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lasuey, D., Dean of Faculty of Science. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


yALe COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address the Secretarv 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof J. A. Rewtow 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalorues address Rewr. F. Mitts A.M., Principal 


GopparD SEMINARY, Sarre, Vi. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Hanry Priagst, Principal. 89 


GREENWwiC# ACADEMY, Musica) Institute. and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLaxuscer, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 2 
SEMINARY, 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children, 


Applications received at the Seminary, 
5 tt 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Adams, N. Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. Warxins, Ph. D. az 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercavr, Superintendent. 56 


RVING MILITARY ACADEMY, , 
Lake View (near Chiéago, 
New Year Term opens Jan. 3, 1877. Ten acres play- 


SS. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Four r t professors, Careful oversight over 
the morals and manners of cadets. Send for catalogue. 


fedical De tt. For circulars and information | Address Captain J. Cuavpe Hitt, Commandant, Lake 
address Prof. C. 1. Parnes, 426 East 26th street. View, Ill. o7d 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- SLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
adelphia. For announcement apply te Dr. R. E. BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 


Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGues, Hanover, N. H. 


_ $250 per year, including board during Term time and 
incidentals, — in advance, quarterly. 

Winter Term begins on peden. Nov. 21, 1876. 

06 22 ARTHUR W. BROWN, Princifal. 


M str VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. All branches taught. Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucxtyw, A.M 62 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. " 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stacey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt, 
‘\ has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train- 
ing. Apply to H. T. Principal. 70 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samus. Kwes- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 az 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


GasrrIsLD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusx, New Haven, Ct. 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C A.M. 


SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to Rev. J. M. Wurron, Principal. Ry 


Ww*st NEWTON and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, Vest N Yewton, Mass. 


WARNER'S Polytechnic Business College 


VrAREEr ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- Providence, R. I. The most practical instituti 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- | learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for A adress 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursank, Prin. W. W. Warnzr, Principal. 34 22 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


CBAPRELL HILL Female College, Chappell 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Prrts, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 


superior, charges low. Jas. P. WesTOoN, Princ.  gitf 
ANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young es. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, Princ. S1zz 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 462 


RS. JAMES MASON’S English, French and Ger- 
man Boarding and Day for Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 83 zz 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2zoth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, amotig the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BuGsse, D.D., Prest. 82 2 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and “chools. 
Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar, Dr. D 


PATTEN. 52 22 
BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHapin. 51 2z 


Breve UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 34 Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32 m 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smrtu, D.D., LL.D. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Jill. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
LLEG 
COCOLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Grorcs F. Macoun, D.D. 


K Nex COLLEGE, Galesbu For cat- 
rther informati ess 
25 Newron BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


IDDLEBURY COLLE 1K, Middlebury, Vt. For 
M catalogue, etc., address the t, C. B. Huteerr. 


AA ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For catae 
M 1. W. 


Hawley Stree, Bovion. 


M4FLEwooD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 

location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 

superior. Rev. C. V. Spar, Principal. 

NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Pritic. 


INSTITUTE, for Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R 

Greene, Principal. 60 
Rockland INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 
Nyack (on the Hudson), Rockland Co., N.Y. Address 

C. C. Wetsett, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 

¢ Spring term opens on Monday, February 12, 1877, 

at 2:00 o’clk. Pp. M., at which time a new class will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years age, and must declare their pur- 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. For 
catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


AMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ArmsTRONG. 66 az 


R#HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.L 
Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 
Course for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stockwe.t, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL Se, DOSTOR. 


ALTER Smitu, Director. 


Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 
ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOO 
At Worcester. 
Address E. H. Russgut, Principal. 55 22 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MAS 
The next term will begin oom, 7. Address 
54 22 LLEN HYDE, Principal. 


G WARTHMORE COLLEGE, near Philadelphia, 
uvuder the care of Friends. For catalogue address Ep- 
Macitt, Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 96zz 
LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass. 

Winter Term begins Dec. 28. For admission or cata- 
logue, apply to Miss M. Haske tt, Prin. 6d 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 

information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


‘PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
Absum ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 


rest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
soot Conia manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 


INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and h For 
catalogues address J. T. EDwarps, D.D., Prine. 82 22 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boypen, A.M 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Haar, Ph.D. 


ESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1 e 
For catalogues, etc., address 
J. W. Dicxmson, Principal. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


NEW-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
A music for and Pupils, com- 

mencing Ju at East Greenwi I. Se i 

lar. TOURJER, Music 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three {ull 
courses Normal, — English, and Classical, 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Sraucpwe, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 
AUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, 
Upper, te pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one ew of age. S students received in all 
i pper Department. 


sections of ad 


OHN OGDEN or 
Worthington, Franklin 
87 


and AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 


ng Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Sircet, N.Y. 


Begins its 17th 
taught 


year Sept. 26th AW the occupa 
tions 


Miss E. M. COE, Prin. 
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| April 3, 1577. erman, Music, and Drawing, without addi- ! 
rs. A. B. » Princi; 
postage paid. County, Ohio. pals, 
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SHELDON 


NATIONAL FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


COMPANY’S 


NEW AND VALUABLE TEXT BOOKS. 


|\OLNEY’S ELEWENTS OF 
rate, with Tables, 


Prof. Edward Olney’s Arithmetics. 


A Great Advance on any Arithmetics 
Heretofore Published. 


OLNEY’S ELEMENTS Of GEOMETRY AND TRIG. 
ONOMETR Y, School edition, in 1 vol., with Tables, 250 
OLNEY’S GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, Uni- 
versity edition, with Tables of Logarithms, . . . 3.00 
OLNEY’S GEOMETRY, University edition, separate, 2.00 
OLNEY’S TABLES OF LOGARITHMS, flex. covers, © 75 
OLNEY’S GENERAL GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS, 2.50 


TRIGONOMETRY, sepa- WILLIAMS’ ENGLISH INTO FRENCH, $150 


7 1.50 
$1.5 PATTERSON'S NEW SERIES OF SPELLERS. 
Especially adapted to Teaching Written Spelling— 
Patterson's Common School Speller, 025 
Patterson’s Speller and Analyzer, for advanced classes, . 0.40 
Patterson’s Exercise Book, small size, stiff paper covers, 0.25 
Patterson's Exercise Book, \arge size, board covers, - 0.50 
No Series of Spellers have been so carefully arranged as 
these. 


THE WHOLE SERIES IN THREE BOOKS. . . 
Dr. KENDRICK’S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, com- 


plete, with a Vocabulary, 


PRIMARY PICTORIAL ARITHMETIC, . $035 
KEETEL’S ORAL METHOD, 


1L—THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC (fully illus- 


trated), 4 -85| LOSSINGS OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, for Graded Schools, It is the most beautifully 
illustrated and carefully prepared School [listory of the 


JHI—THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC (for High 


{The first two books are quite sufficient for any Common School Course.) United States pub ished, 


Prof. OLNEY has also prepared — 

A TEACHERS’ HAND-BOOK OF ARITHMETICAL 
EXERCISES. It is invaluable, and furnishes an ex- 
haustless supply of Mental and written Exercises. // 
Educators should examine this New Series. 


ICAN LITERATURE. 


for teaching this subject, . 
SHAW’S SPECIMENS OF 


OLNEY'S HIGHER MATHEMATICS. Used in most ot 

the Leading Educational Institutions in the country. 
OLNEY’S INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA, . . 1,00 
OLNEY’S COMPLETE SCHOOL ALGEBRA, ._ . 1.50 


OLNEY’S UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA, 2.00! HOOKER’S NEW PHYSIOLOGY. Revised, corrected, 
and put in the most perfect form for text-book use, by 
Prof. J. A. Sewall, of the Illinois State Normal School. 1.60) LOVG’S CLASSICAL ATLAS, 


OLNEY’S TEST EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA, . + 0.75 
OLNEY’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, separate, 1.50 


SHAW’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLISH AND AMER. 


Backus, of Vassar College. I¢ is the best book published 


TURE AND LITERARY READER, . ‘ oe 
SHAW’S SPECIMENS ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

These books are invaluable to use in connection with zhe 

History of English and American Literature. . . 2.00 


THE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. By Dr. Joseph 
Alden, of the State Normal School, Albany, N. Y. Mew 


THE CITIZEN'S MANUAL, a Text Book for Common 


COLTON’S NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, in 
Two Books, . ‘ 
: + + 723) COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY —has three 
full sets of maps: Zhe Study Maps, the clearest pub- 
lished; Zhe Railroad Maps, and The Reference Maps, 


with French, 


Prepared by Prof. T. J. 


1.50 


AMERICAN LITERA- Dr. JOSEPH HAVEN’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, MORAL 


PHILOSOPHY, and HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 


Dr. FRANCIS WAYLAND'’S MORAL SCIENCE, IN- 
TELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY; and POLITICAL 
E CONOM . . . . . 


Office at LEE & SHEPPARD’S, Boston. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


“ What means this glory round our feet,” 

The Magi mused, “ more bright than morn?” 
And voices chanted, clear and sweet, 

“ To-day the Prince of Peace is born!” 


“ What means this star,” the shepherds said, 
“ That brightens through the rocky glen ?” 
And angels answering, overhead, 
Sang, “ Peace on Earth, good-will to men!” 


’Tis eighteen hundred years, and more, 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb ; 

We wait for Him, like them of yore; 
Alas! he seems so slow to come ! 


But it was said, in words of gold, 

No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 
That little children might be bold, 

In perfect trust to come to Him. 
All round about our feet shall shine 

A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 

To that sweet Life which is the Law. 
So shall we learn to understand 

The simple faith of shepherds, then, 
And kindly clasping hand in hand, 

Sing, “ Peace on Earth, good-will to men!” 
For they who to their childhood cling, 

And keep their nature fresh as morn, 
Once more shall hear the angels sing, 

“ To-day the Prince of Peace is born !” 


“A MERRY, MERRY CHRISTMAS, and a glad New Year” 
to the many thousands whose eyes shall catch these 
words ; and with our voices let us repeat the glad tid- 
ings, “Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, 
good will toward men,” until the song of the angels 
shall become the one universal and triumphant voice of 
heaven and earth. 


TuE life of an English schoolmaster is not all “ beer 
and skittles,” neither is it all “ ologies” and “ osophies.” 
The Nottingham association of teachers have a cricket 
club, and claim that they now are becoming “more and 
more like other Christians every day.” 


“ SCHOOLING” is good, provided you get the right 
sort. A great American philosopher says in his auto- 
biography, “I never had but three months’ schooling,” 
meaning that he had enjoyed the privilege of attending 
school but three months. Another kind is meant, when 
Shakespeare says, “I have some private schooling for 
you both ;” or when “ Mrs, Caudle gave her husband a 
good schooling.” 


“ MIND may be nothing more than chemical force,” 
said an opponent to Joseph Cooke, at his Monday lec- 
ture. ‘So a rower in a boat on a stream may be noth- 
ing more than the stream itself, and the organ-blower 
may be substituted for the organist. The stream aids 


the rower, the bellows fills the pipes, and the cup of 
coffee stimulates mental action ; but the stream is not 
the oars, the organ-blower is not the musician, no more 


sis the coffee stimulus the action of the mind which it 


assists and quickens,” replies the lecturer. 


THERE are at present over 1,300 pupils in the School 
of Fine Arts in Paris, which is a much larger number 
than at any preceding period. It is an encouraging 
fact that the art schools in America are better patron- 
ized than ever before. The influence of the “Centen- 
nial Exhibition” upon the progress of art studies, prom- 
ises to be very great, and will soon secure for the 
United States an enviable position among the nations 
of the earth, in this department of esthetic culture. 
Thorough elementary instruction in the art of drawing, 
in our public and private schools, is a step in the right 
direction. 


REFERENCE was made some time ago to a plan for 
the fertilization of Africa, by the submerging of the 
desert of Sahara through a canal which would let in the 
waters of the Mediterranean. This seems to have been 
abandoned, as it was feared that very great meteoro- 
logical changes might be produced thereby, which 
might be prejudicial. It is now proposed to submerge 
a part of North Africa by a canal from the Gulf of 
Gabes, letting in the waters of the Mediterranean west- 
wards, over the lake region of Djerid ; and this scheme 
is said to be not only practicable, but likely to prove 
renumerative ; the area being comparatively small, and 
the meteorological changes likely to be slight, quite 
local, and beneficial. 


WE hear reforms everywhere spoken of, and it is 
right when reforms tend to the public good; but the 
first reform ought to commence in each one of us. 
“Let us reform ourselves,” said a great writer, “and 
we shall make a part of the universal reform.” We 
live in a century that is miraculous for grand works ; 
but what profit will there be to have tunneled moun- 
tains, united seas, made distances disappear, unless 
man becomes better? Of what use is it to have a con- 
venient, beautiful, sumptuous house, if the family that 
dwells there has no sense of duty. On the contrary, 
how consoling is the aspect of a family where duty is 
the rule of all the members that compose it. 


ProressoR Hvux.ey writes to Zhe Academy to correct 
certain extracts made from his lectures at Buffalo. He 
says: 

“T certainly was not guilty of the absurdity of saying 
that ‘the English Universities are the product of Gov- 
ernment,’ nor anything like it. The contrast which I 
drew was between the immense sums which are being 
given in the United States for the purposes of the 
higher education, science, and art, by private individ- 
uals, and the relatively scanty gifts of the same kind in 
this country. Having in my mind the Queen’s Univer- 
sities, the Scotch Universities, and the London Uni- 
versity, all of which are subsidized by the Government, 
it may be that I said something about our going to the 
government to found universities, instead of endowing 
them by private funds. The last two sentences are 
rightly reported in substance, but not verbally. I said 
that the ambition of an English rich man was to ‘ duy 
an estate and found a family.’ The Americans don’t 
take this line, so they often dispose of their wealth 
more usefully.” 


AN interesting discovery of a part of the old Roman 
wall has been lately made at London in the heart of 


the city. Some buildings were demolished in Camo- 
mile street, near its junction with Bishopsgate street, 
and in the excavation some 36 feet of the old wall were 
revealed, besides a bastion. The wall was fully nine 
feet thick ; the bastion projects on the northern side, 
is more than a semi-circle, solid, and about sixteen feet 
across ; the heights varied from two feet to four feet 
and a half, and the whole was about ten feet below the 
level of the modern street. The wall had had faces of 
roughly wrought stone, with a double band of the usuz] 
bright red tiles on the city side; but on the outside, 
much dark iron stone had been used. Much Kentish 
rag stone and green stone had also been employed, and 
this seems to point to an epoch for the construction, 
when the Romans had a knowledge of the country, and 
ability to transport materials to considerable distances. 


Ir has been already mentioned that there will be an- 
other great international exhibition at Paris before long. 
The contracts for the buildings and other works are 
already given out, and it is announced that the opening 
will be on the rst of May, 1878. The Prince of Wales 
has authorized the British ambassador at Paris to de- 
clare, in his name, that he will send for exhibition the 
fine collection of interesting and precious objects that 
he brought with him from the East. Among the mem- 
bers of the Superior Commission, charged with the ar- 
rangements of international exhibitions, we are glad to 
notice the name of M. Gréard, Inspector General of 
Public Instruction; and the Yournal des IJnstituteurs 
mentions as a fact that justifies this appointment, that 
the Directors of Primary Instruction in the Department 
de la Seine have obtained a gold medal for their peda- 
gogic exhibition at Philadelphia. 


Oculists : Eyes and Teachers. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


It is becoming very common among oculists in this 
country to enlarge the sphere of their practical obser- 
vation by obtaining permission to examine the eyes of 
all the children in some large system of schools. One 
has the students of Amherst under what may be called 
a course of observation, and expects, in the course of 
four years, to prevent very alarming statistics of the 
rapidly increasing percentage of defective eyes, as the 
students pass from class to class. Another is at pres- 
ent commencing a wide set of observations on the chil- 
dren in the public schools of the city of New York ; 
and a very interesting paper was read at a recent meet- 
ing of the Maine Medical Society, by Dr. James A, 
Spaulding, based upon his observations in the schools 
of Portland, Me. It is to this report, which, showing, 
as it does, moderation and fairness to which the teach- 
ing profession are quite unaccustomed, that I desire to 
call attention for a little. Its statistics agree, in the 
main, with those with which we are familiar in the re- 
ports of Dr. Cohn, but the suggestions made as to 
causes are eminently wise, and offer much food for our 
thought. : 

In the primary schools of Portland, Dr. Spaulding 
finds that 8'¢ per ct. of the children have defective eyes, 
and in the grammar schools 20 per ct. By defective 
sight, it should be said he means that which does not fully 
come up to the normal standard in any one particular. 

Passing to the question of myopia, or short-sighted- 
ness, out of the 8!¢ per cent. of defective eyes in the 
primary schools, 7 per cent. wére defective in this par- 


ticular way, while 16 of the 20 per cent, were short- 
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sighted. The difference is not very marked. It can 
be thus expressed: While 82$ per cent. of the defec- 
tive eyes were myopia in the younger children, only 80 
per cent. of the defective eyes were myopia in the older. 
Of the whole number of short-sighted eyes in the 
grammar schools, 10 per cent. required glasses stronger 
than 36 inches focus. While of the whole number of 
short sighted eyes in the primary schools, only 334 per 
cent. required such helps. These statistics show, first, 
that between the ages of seven and fourteen, defective 
eyesight, in some particular, largely increases ; second, 
that myopia does not increase in larger proportion than 
other defects ; third, that myopia does increase, rapidly 
and dangerously, in intensity. 

Dr. Spaulding tells us, also, that the number of near- 
sighted girls is greater than the number of near-sighted 
boys inthe ratioof 5:4. This is a significant fact, for as 
girls in school are under precisely the same influences 
as the boys as to heat and light, we might conclude that 
the difference was caused by the home influences, which 
are very different ; and possibly we may find an addi- 
tional reason for dissenting from the opinion of those 
who wish to force our girls to spend some portion of 
their school-time in sewing. There is so much said 
generally in favor of girls’ sewing, that it will do no 
harm to suggest, now and then, that it is, generally for 
the entire system, and especially for the eyes, one of 
the most unhealthful occupations in which young girls 
can engage. We are told that they must not study, but 
are encouraged to devote their time to sewing in all its 
varieties. But this work, especially the finer kinds, 
which requires constant tension of the muscles of the 
eye, is generally done at home. 


Proceeding with his examination, Dr, Spaulding did 
not forget to notice the way of lighting the schoolrooms, 
and again, for the defects found here, and their evil re- 
sults, the teaching profession are certainly not respon- 
sible. They are seldom consulted by building commit- 
tees, I think, as to the arrangement of seats with ref- 
erence to the windows. Indeed, it once actually hap- 
pened in my own experience ; a modest and hesitating 


suggestion on my part that the platform of a new reci-| will prepare a supplementary volume to “The Stones 
tation-room should be built on a certain side of the|of Venice.” 


room, so that neither teacher nor pupils should have 
the light in their eyes, was promptly set aside by a 
member of the school board. His reason was that it 
was more convenient for visitors, on entering the room, 
to turn to the right than to walk directly forward. To 
accommodate the visitors, therefore, the teacher faced 
the glare, and the pupils wrote in their own shadow. 
This probably is not a solitary instance. At any rate, 
many of the rooms ia the Portland schools are reported 
as arranged in this way, and the number of defective 
eyes in the different rooms showed unwaveringly the re- 
sult of glare, shadow, and cross light. Especially in 
one room, where the pupils had windows both in front 
of them and behind them, was the percentage signifi- 
cantly much greater than inany other. Therooms where 
there was not a sufficiency of light, also raised the per- 
centage account. , 

Right on this point, too, our medical friend suggests 
to us that, as a usual thing, reading by twilight, one of 
the most efficient causes of trouble, is not done in 
school, but at home, from the fact that the school doors 
are closed before the twilight comes on. And we 
teachers certainly cannot be with justice blamed for 
the way of sitting with reference to the lamp, practiced 
for hours every evening. As Dr. Spaulding says, the 
place to teach these things is in the homes, and not in 
the schools; and we read his daring statement with a 
sigh of relief, for here is, if not one duty taken from 
our minds, one responsibility at least rolled from our 
shoulders ! 

We, as a profession, have been told so many times 
that we are ruining the health, breaking down the morals, 
déstroying the minds of the nation, that we are begin- 
ning to believe it. And as one additional duty after 
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as an addition to our work, we accept them in silence, 
as if they were a sort of penance for the great wrongs 
that we have committed upon the race. Here, how. 
ever, we are freed from one charge. But there is an- 
other point to which Dr. Spaulding calls attention, 
merely in a passing remark, to which we can well afford 
to turn our attention. How many of us do compel our 
child-pupils to hunt, painfully and patiently, over num- 
berless square inches of fine print, in their atlases, to 
discover the exact situation of some thousands of insig- 
nificant towns, where land is not worth its taxes ; the 
course of rivers with scarce water enough to turn a tug- 
boat ; or some minute lake, of no importance whatever, 
except to the possible fish that dive in its undisturbed 
waters? I believe we are greatly to blame in this mat- 
ter. We have scarcely a school atlas published in this 
country whose paper and printing are not ruinous to 
the eyes, in case of much work onit. And again, even 
if the plan be important, what object is attained by 
forcing a child to huntfor it? “To work over an example 
in arithmetic may be defended as a benefit, but to hunt 
for five minutes all over the map of Germany ‘o find 
Enen Bulin, seems to me of nopossible advantage. It 
isfar better to point it out at once, and save the painful 
hunt. 

But I defer the subject of geography to another 
article, in which I want to give some of my own experi- 
ence in teaching this branch, not so much to show what 
has been done in one school, as to ask for criticisms 
and suggestions on our gradvally-developing plan. 
Meanwhile, if I have awakened thought on this subject 
of writing, drawing, and geography, with reference to 
the eyes of our young pupils, I have doneenough. Any 
teacher who will cast a glance over her room of pupils, 
will see that too large a proportion of heads are far too 
near the desks ; and if she is led to devise methods for 
preventing this, my end, for the present, is attained. 


Art Notes. 


— It is said that Ruskin, during his stay in Venice, 


— The excavations at Oylmpia, which were inter- 
rupted last summer by the miasma, have gone on this 
fall with considerable success. Besides the discovery 
of a valuable inscription, architectural fragments ‘of 
painted terra cotta have recently been found. 

— The ews has this to say about the intrinsic value 
of the Cesnola collection: “The treasure represents 
era after era of Phoenician, Greek, Assyrian, and 
Egyptian art, and comprises specimens which show the 
blended tastes and manners of various historical peo- 
ples. Merely in gold and gemsit is as rich as the cave 
that revealed its wealth to the magical sound of “ open 
sesame,” while several examples are to the best of our 
knowledge, unique. There is nothing, perhaps, so ad- 
mirable as an isolated fragment of a great age, as the 
bust of Euripides and the Apollo of the Castellani col- 
lection, which we lately found that we could not afford. 
But for historical purposes, and for students, the treas- 
ure of Kurium would be hard to match in European 
museums, and it will really be matter for regret if Eng- 
land cannot secure it” 

— Some workmen of the Colorado Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, have dug out of the sands of an Aztec 
village a copper image, weighing fifty pounds, repre- 
senting an Aztec priest holding a human heart and ex- 
posing it to the sun, after the old ceremony of human 
sacrifices. ‘Ihe image is about one thousand years old, 
and now on exhibition in San Francisco. 

— The restoration of Durham cathedral, which was 
begun some six years ago, is very nearly completed,— 
at least, as regards the interior. More funds, as well 
as more years, will be needed before the outside can be 
recovered from Wyatt’s mutilating chisel. 

— In the Yale School of Fine Arts, women are ad- 


another, sewing, drawing, cooking, etc., is suggested 


mitted to equal privileges with the male students, 


Outlines for the Study of Shakespeare. 
IN TWO PARTS: PART J. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL, 


At what particular time in the school curriculum the 
young student of literature should receive his first sys- 
tematic instruction in Shakespeare, is a matter which 
depends more upon the common-sense and judgment 
of the teacher, than upon any arbitrary order of study. 
In general, it would be wise to defer such study until the 
pupil has become more or less familiar with the easier 
authors. If only one term is allowed to English Liter- 
ature, we should omit Shakespeare entirely; if two 
terms, a few weeks in the second might be taken for 
one play and several selections; if a year is allowed, 
the last three months might profitably be spent on two 
or three plays and numerous selections, Having be- 
come familiar with the less difficult authors by a study 
of the Ziegy, Deserted Village, Evangeline, Spectator, 
Snow Bound, Lady of the Lake, Childe Harold, etc., we 
are better prepared to enter upon the study of Shakes- 
peare, Bacon, Chaucer, and Spenser. 


SHAKESPEARE, 1564-1616. 

“T loved the man and do honor his memory. He was indeed _ 
honest and of an open and free nature.”—Ben Fonson. 

“ The name of Shakespeare is the greatest in our literature,— 
it is the greatest in all literature." —/allam. 

“ And he, the man whom Nature selfe had made 
To mocke herself and Truth to imitate.”—Spenser. 

“One of the first books I ever read,” says John G. Whittier, 
“ was Shakespeare. I found an old copy of the plays when I was a 
boy, and I used to smuggle it in my pocket when I went to the fields 
to work, and read it at stolen intervals.” 

“I think most readers of Shakespeare sometimes find themselves 
thrown into exalted mental conditions, like that produced by mu- 
sic. Then they may drop the book to pass at once into the region 
of thought without words.”—O. W. Holmes. - 

“The stage in Shakespeare’s time was a naked room witha 
blanket for a curtain; but he made it a field for monarchs.”— 
Coleridge. 

“ That the place of Shakespeare may prove to us in older years, 
enrichers of the fancy, strengtheners of virtue, a withdrawing 
from all selfish and mercenary thought, a lesson of sweet and hon- 
orable thought and actions, to teach courtesy, benignity, gener- 
osity, humanity; for of examples, teaching these virtues, his pages 


_jare full."— Charles Lamé. 


There are innumerable references to Shakespeare 
in all the standard authors. Choose only the very 
best. Consult the reference to Shakespeare in the fol- 
lowing writings: Gray’s Progress of Poesy ; Sonnets by 
Hartley Coleridge ; Milton’s Addison’s Spec- 
tator, No. 419. A grand passage from De Quincy, 
“ O mighty poet! thy works,” etc.; from Ben Jonson ; 
S. T. Coleridge, and many others. 

Burke, made Shakespeare his daily study ;. Erskine 
and Fisher Ames committed to memory large portions 
of the same author, while Rufus Choate was familiar 
with every line of his writings. Webster made a spe- 
cial study of Shakespeare ; and Curran, the great Irish 
orator, recited selections before his mirror ; while Bow- 
ditch the navigator, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, John Q. 
Adams, Hawthorne, and Lincoln, were life-long stu- 
dents of this great classic. ‘The splendid diction of 
Erskine, — England’s greatest advocate, — blossomed 
out of two year’s devotion to Shakespeare. We are told 
that he could almost, like Porson, the famous Greek 
scholar, have held conversation on all subjects in the 
phrases of the great dramatist. 


I,—INTRODUCTION. 

With the exception of Chaucer, Shakespeare is gen- 
erally the most difficult author for young people to study. 
Most of his plays begin hard: the dialogue of the 
drama, the peculiar and obscure idioms, figures, and 
puzzling references, all tend to discourage the reader. 
“Let no young person,” says White, the Shaksperian 
scholar, “shrink from beginning an acquaintance with 
Shakespeare on the ground of youth, or through fear 
of not understanding him. True, all young people 
will find much in his pages that they cannot fully com- 
prehend, and some things that they may not quite 


apprehend; but so will qld people ; there ig always 
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some new revelation to be received from Shakespeare.” 

Every scholar should be provided with a complete edi- 
tion of Shakspeare. If such a volume cannot be ob- 
tained at home, the scholar is advised to buy the G/ode 
edition (5 Zi. work) which is desirable in many re- 
spects for school purposes. The single plays, with 
notes, etc., are excellent so far as they go, but of course, 
are more expensive for a prolonged course of study. 
The class should have access to four works which are 
indispensable to a thorough Shaks. course: Mrs. 
Clarke’s Concordance; Abbott’s Shaks. Grammar ; 
Tleay’s Shaks. Manual and Lamb’s Zales of Shaks. 


II.——-EDITIONS AND REFERENCES, 


Elementary Work. 
1. Rolfe’s English Classics; Merchant of Venice; Tempest ; 
Julius Caesar ; Henry VIII; Richard Il. ; Macbeth ; with 
notes, ill., etc., price 90 cents each. 
2. Separate Plays: edited, with motes, by H. N. Hudson; includ 
ing the more popular plays, price 40 cents each, paper. 
3. Separate Plays: with notes, Clarendon Press Series, including 
Mer. of Venice ; Macbeth ; Tempest ; Richard /1.; Hamlet; 
Lear. Price 75 cents each. 


4. Separate Plays: with notes, by Rev. John Hunter, English pub- 


lications, “ Shilling plays.” 

5. Complete Edition: Globe Edition ; carefully edited, price $1.50. 

6. Bulfinch’s Shaks.: Adapted for reading classes, including ex- 
tracts from eight plays, with notes, “story” of the plays, etc. 
Price $3.00. 

7. Tales from Shaks., by Charles and Mary Lamb. A most use- 
ful and entertaining work, price about $1.50. 

8. Abbott’s Shaks. Grammar. An invaluable work to every stu- 
dent of Shaks. ; price $2.00. 

9. Fleay’s Shaks. Manual. Valuable for reference; price $1.75. 

The complete editions, in one vol., called Blackfriars and Chan- 
dos (about $2.50 each), are excellent. The Duyckinck, one vol., 
sheep, costs about $3.00, and is one of the best and cheapest. The 
Dick Shaks. costs 50 cents, but is worthless. 

Consult two practical articles “On Reading Skakespeare,” in 
The Galaxy (Oct. and Nov., 1876), written by Richard Grant 
White. 

For information respecting Shakespeare, consult the various 
text-books on Eng, Lit., as Shaw; Collier; Chambers; etc. 


ADVANCED WORK. 

There are countless editions of Shakespeare, while 
hundreds of volumes have been written adout his writ- 
ings. ‘“Shakesperiana” is a subject only for special 
and life-long students of the great dramatist. There 
are references to the titles of about one thousand and 
forty printed volumes and tracts under “ Shaks.,” in 
Allibone’s Dictionary. The editions of Shakespeare 
edited by Chas. Knight, H. N. Hudson, Richard 
Grant White, Dyce, and Staunton, are considered 
standard works. They are all easily obtained, and are 
comparatively cheap. One should have access to Alli- 
bone’s Dict. of Eng. Lit. (See Shaks.); Schmidt’s 
Shaks. Lexicon ; White’s Life and: Genius of Shaks., in- 
cluding an exhaustive essay on the English drama ; 
Mrs. Furness’ Concordance to Poems, and’ Macbeth and 
Romeo and Fuliet in the new variorum edition edited by 
Furness. 

Collateral Reading.—This is the sensible advice which 
the well-known Shakespearian scholar, Richard Grant 
White, gives to the young student: “ Throw the com- 
mentators and the editors to the dogs. Don’t read any 
man’s notes, or essays, or introductions, bibliographical, 
historical, philosophical, or philological. Don’t read 
mine. Read the plays themselves.’ This advice is too 
general. By all means, read and study the text of 
the play first, but if, after patient work, we can gain 
new ideas and be stimulated to renewed study by the 
writings of Professor Reed, Schlegel, Gervinus, and 
Mrs. Jameson, let us resort to them. It is true that 
the young student is too apt to read criticisms, essays, 
etc., to the exclusion of the text, Take neither ex- 
treme, but supplement a study of the text with some col- 
lateral reading. The best essays have been written by 
Schlegel, Ulrici, Gervinus, Coleridge, Lowell, Whipple, 
Carlyle, De Quincy, and Emerson. Consult Taine’s 
Eng. Lit; Giles’ Human Life in Shaks.; Professor 
Reed’s Eng. History ; Hudson’s Life, Art, and char- 
acters ; Hazlitt’s Lectures; Dr. Johnson’s Preface ; 


Holmes’ Authorship of Shaks. These references are 
enough, and more than enough, for the young student. 
If more are desired, consult Allibone’s Dict, and 
Fleay’s Shaks. Manual, page-to4. 


IIl.—OUTLINE OF LIFE, 

Birth-place—His Father and Mother—Youthful Life 
—Education—Stories of his youth—Goes to London— 
As an actor—Production of his plays — Poems — Con- 
nection with the Theatres—Retires to Stratford—Rich 
and famous—Speedy death—Famous contemporaries— 
Personal appearance, portraits, autographs, — Anec- 
dotes—First Editions — Subsequent Ed. — Editions of 
to-day — Great Actors of his plays —Ben Jonson’s 
Eulogy—His place in Literature. 

The “Life” of Shakespeare is at best very meagre 
and unsatisfactory. For materials for a sketch, consult 
White’s Zife and Genius; Miss Sanborn’s Home Pic. 
of Eng. Poets; Text-books by Shaw, Collier, Arnold, 
Chambers, etc. ; Drake’s Shaks. and His Times ; and 
the “ Life” found in the first part of almost every com- 
plete edition. 

IV.—SELECTIONS TO STUDY. 
flays. 

Everything depends upon the time which is assigned 
the author in question. It is especially true in the 
study of Shakespeare. The success or failure may de- 
pend upon the plays selected, or even the first play. 
We have found the Mer. of Venice the best to begin 
with, followed by $udius Caesar, Rich. 171., and Mae- 
beth, KR. Grant White advises the student to begin 
with the Zempest, or As You Like Jt, then follow with 
Mer. of Venice, and Much Ado About Nothing. (For 
practical and sensible advice on this point, consult 
The Galaxy, Oct. and Nov., 1876.] 


LICHENS GRAY. 
BY W. W. BAILEY. 


Something beyond the reach of art, 
A something wild and scraggy, 


Suggesting oaks that, stirred by storms, 
Have climbed on hilltops craggy. 

Their boles and branches softly mossed, 

Their leaves all torn and tempest-tossed. 


Withal there is a rustic grace 
About these lichens hoary ; 
We dream of bards and prophets old, 
Or sea-kings sung in story. 
With heads down droopings on the breast, 
Or waving with the winds’ unrest. 


These grays and greens of shattered trees, 
To me seem often fairer, 

Than fragile flowers of the field, 
Which richer are and rarer. 

And often will a lichen cup 

Bring many a knightly pageant up. 


Is it some far-off, subtle dream, 
Or vague remembrance only 
Of faces in the long ago 
That fled and left us lonely, 
With whom, perhaps, in centuries past, 


Our lot in northern lands was cast ? 

1 do not know, but well I think 
There’s something more than mortal 

About these mossy curtains gray 
That droop o’er memory’s portal ; 

And those who can the secret win, 

Shall maybe steal a glance within. 


Local Scientific Societies. 
BY W. W. BAILEY. 


We have been long impressed with the importance of 
local societies for scientific work. Such are rapidly in- 
creasing in Great Britain and her colonies, and have 
the active support and countenance of all working nat- 
uralists. ‘The practical advantages of such associations 
are obvious. They bring together persons of the same 
pursuits in life, seekers after truth, to whom it is of in- 
terest to know what is being accomplished by others. 
Mutual discussion always makes smooth the rough 
places. Each one has something to say or show which 
has escaped the others. Personal characteristics, too, 
lead each into more or less special fields. While there 
is a division of labor in the society, the result is har- 
monious, Such organizations may, also, “do the State 


Sprague’s Ode; Weiss’ Wit, Humor, and Shaks.; 


some service,” by preparing accurate lists of the fauna 


and flora of the minerals and fossils of a district ; by 
instituting meteorological observations, and in many 
other ways. Local catologues, when well prepared, are 
always of great value, and their preparation is attended 
with much pleasure. They lead one to the woods, the 
sea-shore, or the hills, in search of specimens or facts, 
and give him the pure air of heaven, which he almost 
always needs. To teachers, especially, scientific clubs 
are important. Methods of teaching may be deduced 
from them,— health and happiness gained by them. 
Our lives are, in their nature and unavoidably, seden- 
tary. We should hail any legitimate recreation which 
leads us out of doors. Every one has it in his power 
to do something toward the unraveling of mysteries, or 
‘the clearer knowledge of accepted facts. If we avoid 
seeking the startling, and do not generalize until we 
have acquired and sifted our data, we will be evincing 
unusual prudence. Men seem to think that the perusal 
of a few more or less accurate text-books, constitute a 
sufficient amount of information to allow them to argue 
with the world’s teachers, — those whom long years of 
special study have made masters. Modesty is one of 
the primal lessons in a local society. One soon finds 
that others are as good, if not better, than he. It is 
well for him, even, to acknowledge them detter, if such 
is the truth ; he may in time take a higher seat. 
If these remarks will lead teachers, here and there 
throughout our land, to combine as co-workers in any 
department of science, and to keep a record of their 
work, we will be gratified. ‘The societies move of 
themselves, when once the impetus is given. Enthusi- 
asm is the motive-power required. 


ia 


Methods of Conducting Recilations.— No. II. 


BY J. BALDWIN, 
Principal of the State Normal School, Kirkville, Mo. 
MINOR METHODS OR EXPEDIENTS, 
The four great methods previously discussed, evi- 
dently cover all the ground. These are the methods 
used by all efficient instructors, But there are various 
expedients used by skillful teachers, which we may call 
minor methods, Of these we call attention to the fol- 
lowing : 
I. Reporting Method. Students make full reports on 
subjects assigned. ‘These reports occupy a part of the 
recitation. They should not be too long nor too fre- 
quent, nor must they supplant the regular work. They 
furnish extra work for bright pupils, and tend to relieve 
inequalities in classification. 
II. Zhe Diagram Method. ‘The outline of the sub- 
ject is presented in one connected view. Pupils are 
thus trained to fully grasp the subject examined. As 
parts of wholes, each topic is better understood. 
Memory is greatly aided by this systematic and logical 
arrangement. The power of exhaustive analysis is in- 
valuable. 
To begin with diagrams, to teach from diagrams, an 
to depend upon diagrams, are pernicious educational 
errors. But if rightly used, diagrams are of great 
value. Subjects must first be presented synthetically. 
We begin with the concrete, and work wf to classes, 
definitions, rules, and principles. So we must begin 
with particulars, and work uf to diagrams. 
Ill. Zhe Reciprocal Method. Members of sections 
recite to each other. The class is divided into sections 
of two or more each. At the signal, “Ones,” the ones 
recite to the other members of the section. So with 
the twos, and soon, With classes of every grade, this 
method may be occasionally used to great advantage. 
IV. Zhe Concert Method. The members of a section 
or of the entire class answer together, To overcome 
timidity, to quicken the interest, or to fix a fact, this 
method may be used sparingly. With young pupils, 
about one-fourth of the recitation may be conducted in 
this way. In oral instruction it may be used, to a lim- 
ited extent, to great advantage. 


By the use of the concert method, “fuss and feather” 
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teachers make a great show of work, but the results are 
not creditable. Pupils must be reached individually. 
In reading especially, this method is likely to be perni- 
cious. Use it sparingly. 

V. Zhe Writing Method. Whatever plan may be 
pursued, much written work should be required. The 
board, the slate, and the paper, are important educa- 
tional means, and should be fully utilized. The in- 
sipid and over-sensitive teacher who shrinks from a 
little crayon-dust, and the life and hum of a vigorous 
recitation, should be speedily promoted. The class 
room is no place for the nervous, the fussy, or the in- 
valid. To awaken the interest and direct the energies 
of youth, requires enthusiasm, power, energy, work. _ 

VI. Zhe Fromiscuous Method. The teacher pro- 
pounds a question, or names a topic for discussion. 
All think, and each pupil capable of grappling with the 
quesfion raises his hand. Each one expects to be 
called on at any moment during the recitation. In 
this way the fixed attention of each member of the 
class is secured and held. Silently or otherwise, a// 
the work is done by each. 


ERRONEOUS AND ANTIQUATED METHODS. 


Their name is legion. They include every absurd 
plan, from that of the old “schoolmaster” who heard 


marm” who teaches her pupils to sing geography. 
Farmers have laid aside wooden mold-board ploughs, 
and mechanics have ceased to use pod-augers, but 
teachers are slow to give up the most faulty and ab- 
surd methods. The /ossi/ teacher is generally a slave 
to these. The Progressive teacher builds upon the ex- 
perience of the race. He studies to become the mas- 
ter of methods, and discards whatever violates educa- 
tional principles. The following are samples of the 
methods referred to: 

I. Zhe Parrot Method. The pupil commits the les- 
son to memory, and recites it verbatim. The school 
keeper simply hears the recitation. Of all methods, 
this is the worst. It stultifies reason, and makes of 
the pupil little more than a parrot. China, under the 
spell of this method, has slumbered for 2,000 years. 
By this false method, whole classes of schools in this 
country and Europe are rendered clogs to human 
progress. 

Il. Zhe Question and Answer Method. The school 
keeper reads the questions from the book, and the 
pupil answers in the language of the book. Another 
lesson is assigned, and the class dismissed. There is 
no instruction, no thought, no growth; but simply an 
exercise of memory. This is one of the worst forms of 
the parrot method. Though still much used, it de- 
serves the severest condemnation of all educators. It 
is a product of the dark ages, when the principles of 
human development were not understood. 


Ill. Zhe Consecutive Method. Pupils are called on 
as they stand or sit, or in the order in which the names 
are written. This method, together with having a Acad 
to the class, turning down, giving prizes, etc., are by 
intelligent teachers wisely laid away with the mummies 
of the past. In the far-off rural districts, not yet 
reached by the spirit of progress, we may even now oc- 
casionally find Rip Van Winkles yet unawakened, /os- 
sils yclept séachers, still using these erroneous, anti- 
quated, and fearfully injurious methods. 

The art of teaching is based on the science of edu- 
cation. In view of the infinite interests involved, how 
profoundly we ought to study the immortal being com- 
mitted to our guidance! We ought to master the laws 
of human development, and become familiar with the 
means of human culture. Then will we be able with 
certainty to apply educational means to educational 
ends, in accordance with educational principles. Then 
will our methods be necessarily good, because founded 
in law. Then will we be able to produce results, of 
the grandeur of which the mass of our teachers scarcely 


DIAMOND-DUST. 
Daisies, those pearled Arturi of the earth.” 


These lives of ours have rhythm; every one 

A little note of that great anthem, Time, 

Forever sounding down the world amain 

Since fell the hammer swung by Tubal Cain, 
How grand the footfall ringing out sublime! 
How grand to think that anthem long begun 
Without our music, never can be done! 

— B. F. Taylor. 


“ Beside a sandal-tree a woodman stood, . 
And swang the axe; and as the strokes were laid 
Upon the fragrant trunk, the generous wood 
With its own sweets perfumed the cruel blade. 


Go thou, and do the like: a soul endued 
With light from heaven, a nature pure and great, 
Will place its highest bliss in doing good, 
And good for evil give, and love for hate. 
— W.C. Bryant. 


OVER THE RUINS, 


Tears for the dead whose bodies lent 
Fuel for Death’s grim sacrament. 
Theirs was the agony, bitter and brief, 
Ours the heartache and lingering grief. 
‘Tears for the homes that are stricken to-day, 
Mourning the loved ones snatched away, 
Mourning the lost who shall come no more; 
Tears for the hearts that are bleeding and sore; 
Tears for the living not less than the dead— 
The living who will not be comforted ; 
Who weep over the bodies, blackened and charred, 
Burned in the play-house, evil-starred. 

—Marc E. Cook. 


Public Opinion. 
— We are glad to find that teachers generally are 
beginning to take more interest in the affairs of the 
great world outside their school rooms. To succeed, it 
is necessary that a teacher should make the affairs of 
his school his chief care, out as well as during school 
hours. We would advise young teachers just commenc- 
ing their career to make their school work almost their 
sole concern. But teachers in the past have gone too 
far in this direction, and have thus withdrawn them- 
selves from association with the general public, and in 
return have been regarded as a class apart from others, 


with whom it has been difficult to sympathize. A man 
is scarcely fit for the position of an educator of youth, 
whose world is embraced within the four walls of his 
school room.—Schoolmaster, London. 


— I know another married lady, a principal, to whom 
school duties and school work is just as dear as it is to 
me, and I have no other motive in writing than to re- 
move the stigma that has been thrown upon us as mar- 
ried women and teachers. Our home duties are not 
neglected either, for both of us are so situated that our 
presence in the middle of the day is not needed there, 
and I am sure all of our superintendents would testify 
as to our efficiency in the class-room. “Do with thy 
might all that thy hand findeth to do,” was a motto im- 
pressed upon my mind by an English father, brought 
up on the principles of Baxter and Bunyan, and it will 


remain so until called upon to lay down my armor, and 
give place to another. Excuse the “ego” part of this 
paper. I knew no other way to reach the point I 
wanted to.—Mrs. Edine T. Howard. 


— If any evidence were required of the great ad 
vance made by elementary teachers in the estimation 
of the general public, we might refer to the following 
advertisement for a master, which recently appeared in 
the Mewcastle Chronicle: 

WANTED, immediately, a Certificated Master, to take 
charge of a Mixed School in a Northern Village. 
Needlework indispensable. A house (six-room cottage 
size) and about £90 per annum. If the master should 
play the harmonium, conduct the choir, and take charge 
of the church stoves, clock, lamps, &c., about £15 
might be added to his stipend.—Address, the Vicar, 
Coniscliffe, Darlington. 

In view of a possible augmentation of income to 
the amount of £15 per annum, we would commend to 
the notice of our college authorities the consideration 
of the expediency of teaching stoking, watchmaking, 
and lamplighting on the latest and most approved prin- 
“sm to those students, at least, who contemplate 
taking.mixed schools in northern villages.—7%e School- 


dream. 


master. 


The Potential Mood Swept Away. 


BY J. P. LACROIX. 


One of the most learned men outside of the Hub 
State,—a gentlemen, by the way, who is exerting a 
powerful influence on the teachers of the whole State 
of Ohio, and who is unsurpassed in popularity as a lec- 
turer before Teachers’ Institutes,—entertains some quite 
peculiar opinions on English grammar, and especially 
on English grammarians. 

To one of these opinions, we desire to call special 
attention, with the view that, if correct, it may be more 
widely disseminated and adopted, and that, if incorrect, 
its incorrectness may be indicated and clearly shown. 
For all will admit that it is unwise to complicate gram- 
mar, or any other subject, with distinctions for which 
there is no just ground. If, therefore, the Potential 
Mood is a distinction without a difference,—if it fs a 
mere superfluity,—if it has no good raison d’étre, let it 
be swept from our school books, and let the young 
folks be spared the superfluous pains of studying and 
applying it. 

The position of the gentleman in question is this,— 
that the forms traditionally thrown into the so-called 
Potential Mood are readily distributable into the In- 
dicative and the Subjunctive Moods. For example: 
J can go is equivalent in thought to 7 am adle to go; 
and hence, is just as indicative as 7 have the ability to 
£0, etc. 

Now, if all the so-called Potential forms can be as 
clearly disposed of as this one, is it not quite clear that 
the innovation is a just one? But can they be so dis- 
posed of? We throw the problem out, that those who 
take interest in such matters may think of it, and solve 
it, fro or con. 

Would not some light be thrown on the question by 
a brief presentation of the history of the Potential 
Mood? Will not some one, with antiquarian tastes, 
look up the matter, and answer these questions: How 
far back in the history of our language has the Potential 
Mood had a place in English grammar? Have any 
able grammarians questioned the necessity of having 
such a mood? Did it find a place in the first English 
grammar proper? Or when was it introduced, and by 
whom? Who, in fact, wrote what may be properly 
termed the first grammar of, not the Anglo-Saxon or 
the Anglo-Norman, but the English language ? 

Will not some one give us some light on this general 
subject in the pages of THE JOURNAL? 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Oct., 1876. 


Thomas Arnold. 


Dr. Thomas Arnold was born June 13, 1795, at West 
Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. He was the youngest 
son of respectable parents. His primary education 
was confided, by his mother, to her sister, Miss Dela- 
field, who took a deep interest in, and was proud of, 
his early attainments. At eight years of age he was 
placed under the care of Dr. Griffiths, master of the 
Warminster School, in Wiltshire. Four years later he 
began his preparatory course for college at Winchester 
School, entering as a commoner, and afterward became 
a scholar of the college. In 1811, in his sixteenth year, 
he was elected as a scholar at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford ; in 1814 his name was placed in the first class 
in classical literature, and in the following year was 
elected fellow of Oriel College, and took the chancel- 
lor’s prize for the two universitv essays, Latin and Eng- 
lish, for the years 1815 and 1817. 

Destined for the ministry, in the Church of England, 
he was ordained deacon at Oxford in 1818. The next 
year he settled at Laleham, and for nine years follow- 
ing he kept a private boarding-school, designed chiefly 
for pupils preparing for the universities. By the wise 


management of this seminary he developed his rare 
ability as a teacher, gaining a marked celebrity for his 
power to infuse his pupils with earnestness of purpose, 


manly demeanor, and a desire for accurate scholarship. 
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The success of his work extended far and wide, and in 
1827 he was chosen head-master of Rugby School, and 
became one of the most celebrated teachers of the 
century. 

The central idea of his educational system was to 
make his pupils good men as well as good scholars, and 
Rugby became a model for all the other great English 
schools. No English scholar of this century has ex- 
erted a wider or more happy influence on the intel- 
lectual and moral culture of the age. He was a ripe 
scholar, distinguished for his profound and varied at- 
tainments. He was fond of the classics, particularly 
of Greek literaturey As a historian he taught what 
history ought to be, and how it ought to be studied. 
His “ History of Rome” is regarded as the best history 
in the language. As a theologian he was catholic in 
spirit, and showed ability and exerted a powerful influ- 
ence in his work as a reformer of Church and State. 
But it was as a “eacher that Dr. Arnold will be longest 
held in honored remembrance. One of his many biog- 
raphers says, “Teaching was the business of his life, 
and in instruction his greatness was most conspicuous.” 

In 1841 he was appointed to the chair of Modern 
History in Oxford, but he only gave his inaugural lec- 
ture. He was suddenly cut off at Rugby, by a spas- 
modic affection of the heart, in the 47th year of his age. 
Thus, in the zenith of his usefulness, he was sum- 
moned by the “Great Teacher,” and left his post of 
active labor vacant. His life and writings are a rich 
legacy to the world. 

We have space only for a few brief extracts from his 
writings that relate to the work of education. Writing 
to a friend in regard to the essentials for a “school 
master,” he says: “Another point to which I attach 
much importance is liveliness. This seems to me an 
essential condition of sympathy with creatures so lively 
as boys are naturally, and it is a great matter to make 
them understand that liveliness is not folly or thought- 
lessness.” “A school master’s influence is 
with the young, the strong, and the happy, and he can- 
not get on with them unless in animal spirits he can 
sympathize with them, and show them that his thought- 
fulness is not connected with selfishness and weakness.” 

“Education is a dynamical, not a mechanical 
process, and the more powerful and vigorous the mind 
. of the teacher, the more clearly and readily he can 
grasp things, the better fitted he is to cultivate the 
mind of another.” *T care less and less for 
information, more and more for the pure exercise of 
the mind ; for answering a question concisely and com- 
prehensively, for showing a command of language, a 
delicacy of taste, and a comprehensiveness of thought 
and power of combination,” ‘Cai : 

He gives this opinion of grammars: ‘‘I am more 
and more in favor of a Latin rather than an English 
grammar, and I think that the simpler and more dog- 
matical the rules are, the better. That is best in a 
boy’s grammar which can be easiest remembered, and 
understood enough to be applied practically ; the ex- 
planation of the principles of grammar belongs to a 
more advanced age.” 

To a teacher he writes: “ You need not think that 
your own reading will have no object because you are 
engaged in teaching young boys. Every improvement 
of your own powers and knowledge tells immediately 
upon them ; and, indeed, I hold that a man is enly fit 
to teach so long as he is himself learning daily. If the 
mind once becomes stagnant, it can give no fresh 
draught to another mind ; it is drinking out of a pond 
instead of a spring. And whatever you read, tends 
generally to your own increase of power, and will be 
felt by you in a hundred ways.” 


—A dandy in Broadway wishing to be witty, ac- 
costed an old rag-man as follows: “ You take all sorts 
of trumpery in your cart, don’t you?” “Yes; jump 
in—jump in!” 


METRIC ‘DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE 
AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU, 
EDITED BY MELVIL Dewey. 


All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, intro- 
tion, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be addressed to the 
Editor, at the office of the Bureau, 1 Tremont Place, cor. Beacon street, Boston. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To save space, we shall give only such parts of letters 
as serve our special purpose, omitting headings, signa- 
tures, and any other unessential matter. 

The following extract from a letter from one of the 
New-England colleges, is too much in accord with our 
own feelings not to be printed, though much longer 
than we expect to make our extracts : 

“T am very glad to see the new department in THE 
JOURNAL, but will you allow me a suggestion at thé out- 
set. Don’t print any of the worthless objections that 
have been answered fully and satisfactorily a thousand 
times. Your space is too valuable. Answers can be 
found in the printed discussions, if answers are really 
wanted, Certain persons will feel called upon to care- 
fully look up the literature of the subject for the last 
half century, and then advance all the objections in 
their note-books, as original, expecting them to be 
received and answered as such. Perhaps this is a little 
uncharitable, but I speak from a large experience on 
this very point, as connected with the spelling reform. 
People who have a desire to be thaught very learned, 
without having taken the trouble to examine the matter 
at all, will probably contribute lists of ‘insuperable ob- 
jections’ to anything proposed. Of course I shall be 
glad to see anything really new that any person may 
bring forward, but I speak of those points to which we 
have all listened a hundred times. Our friends should 
at least be willing to read the answers which are so 
easily found, before rushing into print with the diffi- 
culties, or rehearsing them to such audiences as they 
may chance to have. I must protest against the public 
discussion of these matters by people who have never 
given them thorough examination. It is the old story 
of the atheist, who declaimed loudly against the Bible, 
but on being pressed to an answer, confessed that he 
had never read it. In the periodicals, at teachers’ 
meetings, and in similar places, we who have for years 
canvassed the subject in all its bearings, and have come 
to our belief in its importance, after carefully weighing 
all the objections urged, must be brought to account by 
those who, through ignorance, are wholly unfitted to be 
our judges. We are hindered and annoyed in our work 
by men who know nothing of what has been said and 
done, but join in the discussion after it is nearly 
finished, and insist on bringing up the points which have 
been fully consideréd and answered. In an evening’s 
discussion, one who should come in just at the close, 
and take this course, would be denied the floor ; and in 
the interest of justice, I submit that the same rule holds 
good in a discussion like the present, and that these 
people have no claim on our space, time, or attention, 
until they bring themselves up abreast of the times.” 


We add a postscript of our own, emphasizing the 
point of justice. Those who are advocating the claims 
of the metric system and the spelling reform, are work- 
ing very hard, and without compensation. ‘They can, 
and do, give good reasons for the faith that is in them. 
Is it just that obstacles should be thrown in their way, 
simply because the opponent's first thought on the sub- 
ject may not chance to be favorable? In such matters, 
the presumption is that one who has studied the subject 
is more apt to have the right view than one who has 
given it no attention. Some men shrug their shoulders, 
wag their heads in a knowing way, and say, “ These 
new notions won’t trouble this generation”; “ Non- 
sense” ; “ Impracticable,” or something of the kind, cal- 
culated to interfere as much as possible with the work. 
But it is no uncommon thing to find that these men are 
entirely ignorant of what has been said and done and 
written on the subject, and are even unacquainted with 
the claims of the reform, without mentioning arguments 
in support of those claims. Such remarks in regard to 
a business or social matter would be called imprudent, 
probably impudent. What right have these men, on 
matters they have not investigated, to express opinions, 
or make remarks which impede the disinterested labors 


which is not based on a suitable knowledge of the ques- 
tion. If not willing to second us in our efforts, let these 
people maintain neutral ground or silence, till they 
thoroughly understand the subject of discussion. 

We would suggest to our correspondent that, should 
we adopt his plan of giving space to only ucw objec- 
tions, we should probably have none ; for the metric 
system has been the target of prejudice and jealousy 
for seventy-seven years, and it would be sorry gleaning 
to find objections that had not been raised and main- 
tained as stoutly as possible. We will compromise by 
giving summaries of the objections and answers, with 
references to fuller discussions. 


Personal. 


— Mrs. Mary G. Gale, of Manchester, N. H., who 
died recently, left, among other bequests, $50,000 to 
found a home for aged and indigent women. 

— Edward I. Sears, LL.D., of New York, editor and 
proprietor of the Vational Quarterly Review, died 
Wednesday evening, 2oth. 

— Prof. Benjamin Jowett, who was made professor 
of Greek at Oxford in 1855, on the recommendation of 
Lord Palmerston, and elected Master of Baliol College, 
in 1871, has the pleasant custom of gathering about 
him, on Saturdays, whatever people of distinction he 
knows. 

— The London A‘heneum states that the long-prom - 
ised edition of the Greek Testament, on which Profes- 
sor Westcott and Mr, Hort have been engaged for 
nearly twenty years, is now really approaching comple- 
tion, and the sheets of the Apocalypse are actually in 
the printer’s hands. 

— The Assyrian collections of the late Mr. George 
Smith will soon arrive in England. His work is to be 
taken up where he left it by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, a 
native of Turkey, who is an oriental scholar of rare 
culture. Mr. Rassam’s name is not unfamiliar to 


newspaper readers ; he was one of the captives of King 
Theodore of Abyssinia. 

— Mr. Fawcett, the blind member of the British 
Parliament, is now 44 years old, and during his whole 
public career has had to contend with an affliction 
which would have reduced most men to utter inaction. 
He lost his sight when 25. He now rows, rides, fishes, 
skates; and preserves his good temper under the most 
trying circumstances, and there is no member who will 
sooner recognize a speaker by face than he will by 
voice. 

— Charles Mackay is about to publish a volume of 
personal recollections, wherein, among other good 
things, is published an account of the dinner conversa- 
tion between Hawthorne, Mackay, and Douglas Jer- 
rold, also mentioned by Hawthorne, in his Vote-Book. 
It was at this dinner that Hawthorne so wounded Jer- 
rold by calling him “ acrid.” Mackay says that Jerrold 
remarked to him, some days after, that Hawthorne was 
one of the heaviest and most awkward persons he had 
ever met ; “ but he means well, as all clumsy people do.” 
— Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Harvard University, thinks 
the public schools twenty-five years ago, with all their 
drawbacks and imperfections, did more for their pupils 
than our present costly institutions, with all their mod- 
ern improvements. The latter are less practical than 
the former were. In history and geography they over- 
load the child’s mind with useless names and dates. 
They teach words rather than things. He would dis- 
pense with the teachings of grammar in the common 
schools altogether. The doctor has either forgotten 
the character of the schools of his boyhood, or has 
failed to visit the best schools within sight of his own 
door. 

— The University of Leipzig has lost its greatest or- 
nament in the death of Ritschl, the editor of “ Plau- 
tus,” as he is called all over the world, but, in reality 


the founder of a new era in Latin scholarship. 


of their peers. We add our protest against opposition 
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THE PORTRAIT OF AGASSIZIS A SPLENDID THING, 
AND A TREASURE FOR EVERY TEACHER TO HAVE 
HUNG UP IN HIS HOME, OR SCHOOL ROOM. 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


CHRISTMAS WEEK seems a favorite time for teachers’ 
conventions. Next week, the teachers of mine large 
States will hold their annual conventions. The State 
Associations will meet in the following States: Maine, 
at Bath ; Massachusetts, at Springfield ; Indiana, at In- 
dianapolis ; Illinois, at Champaign ; Iowa, at Grinnell ; 
Wisconsin, at Madison ; Kansas, at Topeka; Missouri, 
at Jefferson City; Colorado, at Denver. There will be 
about forty county institutes held in various States dur- 
ing the same week. THE JOURNAL will be present in 
person or by proxy at each, and our columns will con- 
tain such accounts as will profit our readers. We hope 
to meet the leading teachers of the country at these 
great annual gatherings. ; 


Hon. JosepH Wuite, Secretary of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of Massachusetts, has resigned his office, his 
resignation to take effect at the close of the year, or on 
the re-election of his successor. During the twenty 
years of his secretaryship, he has devoted time and en- 
ergy to the advocacy of the advancing interests of edu- 
cation. The two great measures which have been most 
successfully promoted are the extensive establishment 
of free high schools, and the introducing of Art Educa- 
tion as a department of universal application to Massa- 
chusetts schools. Mr. White’s administration has 
been characterized by sound wisdom, good sense, and 
a practical knowledge of the needs of the people. 
His addresses and reports wil] make a valuable chap- 
ter of the educational history of the State. John W. 
Dickinson of Westfield, D. B. Hagar and H. K. Oliver 


of Salem, are named among Mr. White’s probable suc- 


Dear Stn:—I HAVE EXAMINED WITH GREAT SATISFACTION, |CeSSOrs to this most important State office. 


AND EVEN DELIGHT, YOUR MOST ADMIRABLE LITHOGRAPH LIKE- 
NESS OF THE GREAT AGASSIZ. IT IS PERFECTLY LIKE HIM, AND 
ONE OF THE VERY BEST LITHOGRAPH LIKENESS I HAVE EVER 


SEEN. YOuRS RESPECTFULLY, 
GEO, B. EMERSON. 


The Centennial Holidays of 1876! 


MAY THEY BE FILLED WITH 


GOOD WISHES, 
GOOD WILLS, 
and GOOD WORKS. 


“ CHRISTMAS GREETING FOR ALL! 
Repeat the glad strain, 
Till it circles the world 
With its endless refrain.” 


“ONE, OR SEVEN?” is the question at issue with ref- 


erence to the supervision of the Boston schools. The 
Superintendent claims that the spirit as well as the lan- 
guage of the school act, make him the executive officer 
of the school committee, and that the Supervisors are a 
body subordinate to, but not codrdinate with his office. 


structing and criticizing teachers, the preparation of 
school programmes, plans of study and suggestions as 
to methods of teaching and governing the schools, 
should all be under the general direction of the Super- 
intendent, using the Supervisors as his aids to carry out 


his plans. That the reports of teachers and Supervis- 
ors should be made to the Superintendent, and by him 


“A MERRY heart maketh a cheerful countenance.”| -jassified ‘and arranged for the use of the school board. 


Christmas greetings in spirit are good the whole year 
round. 


THE multitude of readers who will examine our well- 
fille 1 advertising pages, will appreciate their good for- 
tune as well as ours in this issue. If you do not find 
all that you want for Christmas or New Year’s pur- 
chases, or for the use of your schools in the coming 
New Year, call for it, and future numbers will supply 
the need. Christmas holidays come to publishers and 
teachers but once a year. Take the blessings as they 
fly. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.—The Annual 
Meeting of the Directors will be held at the office of 
the Superintendent of Public Schools, City Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Saturday, January 6, 1877, at 11 A.M., 
to consider the time, place and range of subjects for 
the next general meeting, and also to transact any 
other business which may properly come before it. 


ConcGREss received on Tuesday, the statues of Adams 
and Winthrop, as the gift of the State to the Pantheon 
in the old Hall of Representatives at Washington. 
Such occasions lull party strife, and in the midst of pas- 
sion and partisanship, it is good to hear voices of eulo- 
gium of the past of our government, wisdom of present 
counsels, and confidence in the future of Republican in- 


That the Superintendent, while he was made responsi- 
ble for the character of the schools, should have a con- 
trolling influence in the means and methods used to 
perfect the school work of the city as a whole. In’ 
other words, that the Supervisors should act as assist- 
ant superintendents to execute the will of the executive 
of the school board. ; 

The Supervisors, on the other hand, claim that their 
functions supersede those of the Superintendent, and 
that his office is one of an advisory nature, with no ex- 
ecutive character except as the Supervisors may direct. 
We cannot believe that Boston is ready to adopt the 
latter opinion ; if so the office of Superintendent is a 
sinecure, and may be wholly dispensed with. 


Ir is quite an easy matter to make the home circle 
and the neighbors’ household feel the depth of one’s 


hearty wishes for a royal Christmas time, and a glad 
New Year’s greeting; but it is a more difficult work 


to send our messages of good will across a continent, 
and even both oceans, to the thousands who, in pleas- 
ant school rooms, or by their cheerful firesides, will re- 
ceive our annual salutations, Nevertheless, they are 
sincere and cordial, and we give them to you as we 
have received them, —the gift of the Ages, to be trans- 
mitted to the Millennial Day. The measure of our 
life-work is found in our appreciation of such grand 


stitutions, 


seasons of Christian merry-making. A man born with- 


out Christmas in his soul, has no room for Thanks- 
giving, and New Years’ days to such are but counters 
to mark time. He who sees no star over Bethlehem, 
has a starless firmament in his life. He who has never 
heard the song of the angels, has yet to learn the sweet- 
est and purest music, And what a perpetual joy it is 
to find that our good wishes, wills, and works, find such 
a glad entrance to child-hearts and lives. Those who, 
like Froebel, live for children, and for the perfecting of 
child-life in a true manhood, have the best reasons for 
a wholeness of soul at the holiday season. “ Merry 
Christmases” never sound with half the melody as from 
child-voices. Sober, staid, mechanical people make a 
bad grace of uttering such rejoicings. The all-day- 
long happy child only knows the true dialect. Happy 
are we if our hearts and livés are kept in tune to the 
true harmonies of the song, “Peace on earth, good 
will toward men.” 


EVERY PROGRESSIVE TEACHER must be a constant stu- 
dent. There is no grade of pupils that can be wisely 
instructed by a teacher, that neglects daily study and 
special preparation for the school work. Our strong 
and most influential educators, to-day, are the most 
comprehensive and extended observers, and the most 
persistent students. The educational force of the 
teacher does not consist in the acquired ability to grasp 
and illustrate the technical work of the class-room, 
merely, but it includes such a knowledge of the recip- 
ient’s mind as will enable him to concentrate all the 
elements of his personal power upon the individual 
pupil, in such a manner as will open the mind of the 
taught to the clearest comprehension of the principles . 
involved in all the processes of mental development, 
and in the rational unfolding of each successive step in 
the work. 

Much valuable time and effort are wasted in the 


school room, by a loose and discursive style of teach- 


ing, which may entertain the pupils, and exhibit the 


off-hand ability of the teacher, as a class-lecturer or 
conversationalist ; but such methods of conducting ex- 
That the examinations of schools, the powers of in-|ercises in our elementary schools are subversive of the 
purposes of accurate and useful mental training. The 
great aim of the instruction is not to cram the pupil’s 
mind with facts to be retained by the memory, or even 
to give suggestions, but to teach ow to learn,—how to 
conduct an investigation. 


The formative period should be improved in giving 
such drill as will enable the scholar to proceed inde- 
pendently, according to clearly defined principles which 
will guide him unerringly to correct conclusions, as he 
weighs the evidence presented to his reasoning powers 
in future life. 


We strongly deprecate the tendency of the times to 
strive to make our schools merely entertaining and at- 
tractive institutions. Hard study should be required ; 
thorough drill, and sharp criticism, combined with 
proper incentives, and healthful stimulus, are absolutely 
essential elements in the preparation of the pupil for 
the great work of mature life. A wise concentration of 
all these educational forces, is the paramount duty of 
the faithful teacher. Aptness and tact are required to 
secure this severe and necessary mental discipline, and 
at the same time preserve the tone of the pupil’s mind 
in a cheerful and elastic condition. This work makes 
great demands upon the educator. He must be diligent 
in the study of methods, and exercise good judgment 
and wisdom, derived from experience, in their applica- 
tion. No two minds are exactly alike, and no routine 
or mechanical work will fully develop the powers of the 
differing mental organizations brought in contact with 
the teacher in his daily work in our common schools. 
Each pupil must feel the influence of the guiding mind 
of the teacher as a personal force. 


GoopD TEACHERS are good listeners and expert ques- 


tioners,—not necessarily great talkers, 
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Art Education. 
To the Editor of The Fournal : 

It has been regarded by those most directly inter- 

ested in promoting Art Education in this State, that tle 
final decision in regard to the value of the methods 
employed in instruction in the elementary features of 
the subject, was something which must be decided 
by the intelligent and practical educators of the coun- 
try, in short, by those who could take an intelligent 
view of the objects aimed at in the instruction, and 
who, from their familiarity with the subject of general 
education, could say whether those objects were such 
as could be legitimately promoted through the general 
means of education, and whether the particular fea- 
tures of instruction employed were sound educational 
ones. 
The features peculiar to public Art Education in this 
State have been on trialin our public schools for nearly 
six years. They have been tried, not only in this State, 
but to a greater or less extent in nearly all the princi- 
pal cities of the Northern States ; and'the testimony to 
their sound, practical efficiency comes now from all 
points. 

As particular evidence, however, of the highest edu- 
cational character and value, we respectfully ask atten- 
tion to the following letters from three of the most dis- 
tinguished educators and superintendents in America,— 
gentlemen who have given as educators, special atten- 
tion to this subject of Art Education in its broadest 
scope ; and who speak from a knowledge of results as 
shown in schools under their immediate charge. It is 
safe to say that such testimony has never before been 
_ given in regard to any educational enterprise under- 
taken in this country. 

The general interest in the study of Drawjng asa 
part of public education, and its direct bearing in prac- 
tical indnstry, justify us in asking attention to this testi- 
mony at the present time. 

Respectfully yours, 

Boston, Dec. 18, 1876. 


From JouN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, Boston. 
City or Boston, 


L. Pranc & Co. 


Department of Public Instruc., Supt.’s Office, 
City Hall, Nov. 18, 1876. 


Messrs. L. PRANG & Co, :— 

Gentlemen : —1n your letter of the 17th inst. you ask whether 
Drawing, as pursued in the Boston schools, is conducted in any 
way to the prejudice of other studies, and whether there is any 
particular opposition on the part of the teachers, to the present 
course of instruction. I am happy to be able to answer both these 
questions in the negative. 

1st. Drawing, if properly taught, is extremely useful as an aid 
in other studies; and indeed, in my judgment, it quite compen- 
sates for the time it takes, by facilitating instruction in other 
branches. This study was made so prominent at the outset, and 
so much was attempted at its introduction, as to excite apprehen- 
sion, in some minds, lest it should rob other studies of the time 
and attention that belongto them. But such has not been the re- 
sult. Drawing is now fairly worked into grade in all classes, 
from the lowest primary to the highest in the high schools,—being 
taught altogether in the primary and grammar grades by the regu- 
lar teachers; and I have never yet seen any evidence whatever, 
that this instruction in drawing has produced unfavorable results 
in the other branches; while on the other hand, it has been, with- 
out doubt, of advantage to some of them. 

2d. If there has been opposition from teachers, there has been 
none to my knowledge, worth mentioning, against the features of 
instruction, although there was opposition to attempting too many 
of its features at the start, before the teachers were prepared to 
handle them. Experience has taught us that the introduction of 
a comprehensive and valuable system, properly graded, must be 

radual; and it is my opinion that the present exceedingly grati- 
ying results of our system would have been reached in the same 
time, and with less difficulty, had we made its introduction more 
gradual. This is the lesson of our experience. 

The introduction of Drawing into our schools I regard as one of 
the most important and practical educational steps ever under- 
taken in this city, and there is no part of my work as an educator 
which I look back upon with more satisfaction, than upon my ef- 
forts to secure efficient instruction in Drawing in the public 
schools of this city and State. 


Yours very truly, 
Joun D. Purrerick, Supt. of Schools, 


From Wa. T. Harris., LL.D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


Office of Supt. of Public Schools, } 
St. Louis, Mo, Nov. 15th, 1876. 
Messrs, L. Pranc & Co. :— 
Dear Sirs :—We have had the Walter Smith System of Drawing 


in use in our public schools for two years, and during that time 


have made great progress in the art. I value the Smith System 
especially for its completeness of system and perfect gradation, 
embracing, as it does, courses in Free-hand, Geometric, Model 
and Object, Perspective and Mechanical Drawing, and unfolding 
an admirable method of developing and conventionalizing original 
ornamental designs, as well as presenting, in an intelligible form, 
the historic evolution of ancient ornament. While this system 
Surpasses others in scope, it excels them also in perfection and 
consistency of details. 

I am of opinion that the State of Massachusetts, which has 
adopted this system so generally, and done so much for instruction 
in this important branch of education, will soon stand in the very 
first rank among industrial peoples, for the tasteful ornamentation 
of its manufactures. In this respect St. Louis, which outranks 
other Western cities in the variety and aggregate value of her 
manufactures, aspires to emulate Massachusetts, and therefore re- 


gards all money expended in Industrial Drawing, as an invest- 
ment that will return a hundred-fold to the wealth of the city 
through the increased value of her products. 

Wo. T. Harris, Supt. of St. Louis Schools. 


From Hon. JAS. MACALISTER, Supt. Pub. Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE, Dec. 12, 1876. 


‘Messrs. L. PRANG & Co: 


Dear Sirs :—It affords me very great pleasure to furnish you 
with a statement of the condition and results of the system of 
Drawing, which has been in use in the public schools of this city 
for three years past. 

The study of Drawing was added to the regular course of instruc- 
tion in our schools to meet a demand which had been growing in 
the public mind for some time previous. The object sought was 
the culture of those faculties of the mind which are not reached 
by what are known as the common branches in education; while 
at the same time the pupils should receive practical knowl- 
edge of form and design, which would prove of especial ad- 
vantage, and of the utmost value to that large number who would 
find employment in the various industrial occupations of adult 
life. We had arrived at the conclusion, in Milwaukee, that Draw- 
ing was no longer to be regarded as a special branch of education 
to be pursued by those only possessing a “‘ natural gift” for it. 

We had come to regard it as an essential part of a good educa- 
tion; and acting under the conviction that the education furnished 
in the public schools ought to be the best attainable, we had no 
hesitation in incorporating Drawing into the course of instruc- 
tion, due regard being had to its relative importance and value 
compared with other studies. 

In taking this step, the chief consideration was to find such a 
system of instruction as should answer these ends. In divesting 
the study of its special character, and placing it on the same level 
with the other branches in the common schools, we were acting 
on the premises that Drawing could be dealt with like those other 
branches, both as regards its adaptability to the capacities of 
children in the various grades of school work, and the ability of 
regular class teachers to direct the instruction. It was quite plain 
that none of the systems of art instruction heretofore followed 
were practicable in our schools, or capable of yielding the desired 
results. Fortunately for us, Prof. Walter Smith had some time 
before commenced his work in Massachusetts; and finding in the 
comprehensive scheme of art education laid down by him, the 
principles which seemed to us fundamental to any attempt at 
making Drawing a common school study, the school board re- 
solved to adopt his system of instruction, and proceeded to put it 
in practical operation so far as then published. 

Of course there were obstacles to be overcome. Some portion 
of the public still held to the opinion that Drawing had no right 
to a place in the public schools; that it. was a useless “accom- 
plishment,” and that only those “ with a genius for it” could learn 
to draw; and that other studies of more importance would have 
to be sacrificed to make room for the new comer. Then again, no 
inconsiderable number of the teachers were strongly imbued with 
the same ideas, and expressed their total inability to acquire a 
knowledge of the methods and practical operations involved in the 
study, or to give instruction which would be satisfactory to the 
board. But a firm faith in the real value of the study, and a 
steady purpose to make it a success, gradually dispelled all diffi- 
culties; and I can safely say now, that no branch of the course of 
instruction is more securely established, or produces results more 
generally satisfactory than Drawing. 

I think it only just to state that, in my opinion, no small part of 
our success has been due to the system adopted. The sound 
foundations in which the entire course of instruction is based, its 
admirable adaptation to the organization and objects of the public 
schools, the accurate methods by which the advancing steps are 
systematically developed, and the practical direction which is 
given to the pupil’s work from first to last, have all been made so 
apparent to us, that no objection yet put forward from any source, 
has in the least shaken my confidence in Professor Smith’s prin- 
ciples, or the value of the text-books in which they are embodied. 

What the results of introducing the study of Drawing into our 
schools have been, it is hardly necessary for me to state in detail. 
It would be difficult, I think, to find any one who has paid much 
attention to education, who would deny the value of Drawing as 
an important element in the mental training of the young. 

Our experience goes to show that it calls into action powers 
which before lay dormant in the pupil’s mind; that it cultivates 


habits of neatness and order in all their work, and that it creates 
an increased interest in school generally. And it is rendered ob- 
vious to us in many ways, how really useful the study must prove 
to the pupils in after life. ; 

A very short trial of Drawing in the school room will be suffi- 
cient to dissipate the common opinion as to the limitations which 
are supposed to attend the effort to make Drawing a general study. 
The children of our schools have no more difficulty in taking hold 
of their work in Drawing than in any other study. Indeed, the 
progress of the great average of pupils is quite as rapid and gen- 
eral in Drawing, as in the old established branches of school work 

As a matter of course, there are all degrees of proficiency in 
Drawing, as there are in arithmetic, geography, or composition ; 

but I am fully persuaded that an ordinary class will produce a 
larger number of copy drawings or original designs of fair char 

acter, than they will of proscribed tasks in any other portion of the 
course of instruction. 

Another experience, also, in connection with this matter is worth 
mentioning. In no way has Drawing been found to interfere with 
the progress of pupils in their other studies. The amount of work 
done is just as large, and its quality as good, as before Drawing 
was introduced. If I were to venture an opinion on this subject, 
I would say that the time devoted to Drawing, so far from being 
lost, results in strengthening the mind of the pupil in other direc- 
tions, and increasing the number and variety of his mental re 

sources. 

It will be understood that all that I have stated above is based 
upon the supposition that the instruction is done intelligently and 
faithfully by the class teacher. On this point, also, our experience 
has afforded satisfactory evidence of the practical character of the 
system. One of the first objections made against the proposition 
to teach Drawing like the other studies of the common school, is, 
the want of artistic training on the part of the teachers intrusted 
with the instruction. Bearing in mind always the character and 
extent of the art culture which is undertaken, I do not see any 
reason why training of a high order,—that is, special attainments,— 
should be required to fit a teacher for giving instruction in Draw- 
ing, any more than for teaching arithmetic or geography. We do 
not demand the knowledge of the calculus, or the science of Ritter 
or Humboldt, for a certificate which qualifies her to teach the 
amount of mathematics and geography which is contained in the 
common school course of instruction. As a matter of fact, I be- 
lieve it is easier to establish’a fixed standard of proficiency in the 
elements of Industrial Drawing, and a knowledge of the methods 
employed in teaching it, for a certifieate, than in the ordinary 
branches which the certificate is made to cover. So far as our ex- 
perience has gone, we have no difficulty in bringing our class 


formance of it is concerned, I do not think that any duty imposed 
upon them is more willingly, more intelligently, or satisfactorily 
discharged. The principles on which the system depends are so 
clear, the ends to be attained so definite, and the means employed 
so tangible, that the progress of the pupils, their examination, their 
promotion, can be regulated and measured with a degree of ease 
and certainty that is hardly attainable in studies not so objective 
in their character. To a very large number of our teachers, the 
Drawing lesson is the brightest half-hour of the day, and I no not 
believe that out of the entire corps, a dozen could be found to cast 
their suffrages in favor of dropping it from the course of instruction. 

It may appear to be aside from my purpose at this time, but, as 
one holding a responsible position in connection with public ed- 
ucation, I cannot refrain from expressing my conviction as to the 
immense importance of this whole movement of Art Education to 
the industrial interest and social well-being of this country. We 
are constantly told that Art belongs to the refinements of civiliza- 
tion, and that therefore it has no place in the schools, where the 
great mass of men and women who must ever remain strangers to 
its enjoyments, are educated. That so large a share of the peo- 
ple are deprived of the elevating influences of zsthetic feeling, is 
the very strongest reason why the schools where they are educated 
should be made available to bestow upon them a possession capa- 
ble of yielding so much real benefit to themselves, and of so much 
consequence to the society of which they form a part. But Art 
has other uses than to minister to cultivated taste in sculpture 
and painting, One of the noblest purposes which Art can be put 


to, is in applying the laws of ornament to the productions of in- 
dustry. It is here that Art becomes universal in its influences ; 
it is here that the artist and the artisan are brought together on 
common ground, and the taste of the studio is joined to the skill of 
the workshop in ministering to the common wants of men of all 
classes. There is no class of our people so deeply concerned in 
in making this matter of Art a part of our commonest education, as 
the men whose toil lies at the foundation of our industrial wealth. 
It is simply a question whether our workmen are to be left to handle 
the materials of industry in their crudest condition, or whether 
they are to be transformed, by education, into creative forces, cap- 
able of giving to the wood, and iron, and stone, which pass 
through their hands, forms of beauty which shall lend assist- 
ance to their use; and thus, while enriching and improving the 
whole circle of society, be rendering themselves worthy of recog- 
nition as one of its noblest factors. 

I believe the introduction of Industrial Drawing into our com- 
mon schools to be the first step in the organization of a system of 
Industrial Education which, if fully carried out, will be produc- 
tive of effects upon the social character of the working classes 
and the wealth 
not dare, at this moment, to predict. 
Yours very respectfully, 


James MACALIsTER, Suft. of Public Schools, 


teachers up to the work required of them: and so far as their per- 


the nation, which even the most sanguine would — 
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EDITED BY MRS. MARY P. COLBURN. 


(It is earnestly hoped that all who feel an interest in this most vital department 
of school education, will avail themselves of the opportuntiy afforded in these col- 
umns of the JourNnat, to make any suggestions in Primary work, or contribute 
of their various experiences for the benefit of the young teacher. Al! such are in- 
vited, most cordially, to address Mrs. M. P. Co_surn, South Boston } 


GRAMMAR. 


Is it too soon, think you, to begin to talk about 
Grammar to children yet in the primary school? So 
many ludicrous things are happening all the time, in 
consequence of the wholesale “ murder of the vernac- 
ular,” that the attention is irresistibly called to the fact 
of the need, in just those schools. I wouldn’t advise 
the introduction of folios, quartos, or octavos on “ Or- 
thography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody,” into the 
small hands which can hardly hold a pencil ; neither 
would I set the little things to “ classifying, conjugating, 
or declining ;” but there #s a way to introduce grammar 
which is in advance of any of these, and which would 
go far towards making the study a comparatively easy 
one to the pupil in higher classes. 

A FAIR STATEMENT. 


We do not expect the child at home, — that is, the 
children of the great proportion of the homes which 
furnish numbers to the public schools, —I say, we do 
not expect these to be correct in their daily speech. 
How, indeed, can they, when, witness this :— 

“ Pleas excuse haner to get me sum medicin I hev 
a awfull pains in my hed” or,— 

“Wont you please excuse Mary for not comming 


to school for she has been sick with a sore hed and 
please leave Mary Were her hood in Schol.” Or,— 


“ pleas excuse Henry for not coming to school yes- 
terday he had a sick headache to oblige yours respect- 
fully.” Or,— 

“ you will excuse Johny his Mother has bin very sick 
and shee had to keep him hoam.” 

These all came to me from my own class, and within 
a few weeks of each other. I give them simply as ex- 
amples of the style of orthography which is in common 
use. A visitor at a school can have no idea of the peculi- 
arities of speech ; for the questions relating to studies 
only, or those requiring simply negatives or affirmatives, 
would scarcely elicit answers in such original language. 
One rarely enters into a sustained conversation with 
any one, but should he, and the child become sufficiently 
at his ease to answer unreservedly, he would be aston- 
ished, as well as amused, many times. To be sure, 
there may be, here and there, one rather under common 
capacity, who yet falls into the ranks and marches in 
with the clam. Such an one I have in my mind now: 

‘“Edmund, what is your father’s name ?” 

“ Capeless !” 

“ What is his first name ?” 

“ Mr. Capeless !” 

“ Yes, but what does your mother call him ?” 

“ Father Capeless |” 

Discouraged, I asked, “Is his name $ames ?” 

VYes’m.” 

So Fames was entered in the little inevitable “ blue 
book.” The thing rather amused me, and the next day, 
the principal of the school coming in, I told it to him. 
He immediately called up Master Edmund, and asked 
him the identical questions, receiving the identical an- 
swers, tillhe came tothefather’s name. “Is your fath- 
er’s name Fo/n ?” 

“ Yes, sir!” 

“ But you said yesterday it was Fames.” Quick as 
thought the little Arab looked up into his face with,— 

“ Well, Fames yesterday !” 

I confess I don’t know how the knowledge of gram- 
mar could have prevented such a ludicrous thiug, 
but it was so irresistibly comic, I couldn’t help intro- 
ducing it. I should hardly be doing justice to all con- 
cerned, however, did I not finish this veritable tale : 


“One year old |" 

“ When will you be two ?” 

“ Last October !” 

‘And yet that boy enters the grammar school next 


term ! 
WHAT IS “ GRAMMAR.” 


“ Grammar” is not in books, and books are rot nec- 
essary for its promulgation, Correct sentences should 
always be used in the presence of the pupil; if the 
teacher be careful in this direction, in no case using in- 
correct language, the ear becomes accustomed to forms 
of expression, and the child will insensibly adopt like 
forms. But it is not best to depend entirely upon such, 
for, should you say, “‘ Who threw that?” your answer 
most likely would be, “Jimmy “rung it!” or “Tom 
thringed it!’ A curious nomenclature these little fel- 
lows have! They don’t “throw” a thing, unless you 
put the word into their mouths: they “chuck” it, or 
they “plug” it; they don’t “steal,” they “fish ;” they 
don’t “run,” they “ hook ;” they don’t, “ push,” they 
“crush,” etc. I have sometimes thought what a queer 
dictionary might be compiled of the outlandish words 
we are hearing every day, — unrefined and inelegant to 
the last degree, and yet, even at this deplorable state 
of things, be intelligible and familiar to at least two- 
thirds of our population! It is a monstrous fact to re- 


flect upon! 
A SERIOUS QUESTION. 


Now, in whose hands is the remedy? We cannot go 
as missionaries to these heathen in their homes ; no, 
our tasks are with the little ones who come out from 
the homes for the few hours of each day, and to whom 
the least teaching is a blessing. We have readers, and 
spellers, and arithmetics, and singers, and cards, 


and blackboards, and slates, and professors of 
music, and drawing, and gymnastics, and the 


languages, and sewing teachers, and high schools, 
and academies, and colleges ; but, one and all, they fail 
to reach the case in point, for the duly of preparing the 
soil, and planting the seed, is with the primary teacher !/ 
Will you, who know how this thing works, listen indif- 
ferently when you hear comparisons made as to the 
relative value of primary grades with those higher up 


in the scale? But thatisan aside. 
(To be continued.)] 


“THE BOYS.” 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Are we “ the boys” that used to make 
The tables ring with noisy follies ? 
Whose deep-lung’d laughter oft would shake 
The ceiling with its thunder-volleys ! 
Are we the youths with lips unshorn, 
At beauty’s feet unwrinkled suitors, 
Whose memories reach tradition’s morn,— 
The days of prehistoric tutors ? 


“ The boys” we knew,—but who are these 
Whose heads might serve for Plutarch’s sages, 
Or Fox’s martyrs, if you please, 
Or hermits of the dismal ages ? 
“ The boys” we knew,—can these be those ? 
Their cheeks with morning’s blush were painted ; 
Where are the Harrys, Jims, and Joes, 
With whom we once were well acquainted ? 


If we are they, we’re not the same ; 
If they are we, why then they’re masking ; 
Do tell us, neighbor, What's your name, 
Who are you ?—What’s the use of asking ? 
You once were George, or Bill, or Ben ; 
There’s you, yourself,—there’s you that other ; 
I know you now,—I knew you then,— 
You used to be your younger brother ! 


“Where Does the Day Begin ?’ 

The day begins on an irregularly curved line drawn southwardly 
from Behrings Straits, through the Pacific ocean. Islands which 
received their civilization from this continent are on the east of 
this line; those which received it from Asia are on the west of 
the line. It starts from Behrings Straits at a point near the 180th 
meridian, and comes westwardly along the coast of Japan, passing 
between the Philippine Islands and Borneo, thence eastwardly to a 
point near the 180th meridian on the antarctic circle. Practically 
the change of date in the log-book is made by navigators on pass- 
ing the 180th meridian, unless they have touched, or are intending 
to touch, at the Philippine Islands; in that case the change is 
made between those islands and Borneo. H. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


WEBSTER AND CHOATE QUOTING THE DUNC/IAD 
To the Editor of The Fournal:. 

Some time since, you published among the “ Notes 
and Queries,” a note from me referring to a copy of 
“Selections from Pope,” which the editor, Professor 
Thomas Arnold of Oxford, England, kindly sent me. 
One of the poems is the Dunciad. In reading this 
poem, I am reminded of the following incident : 

Daniel Webster and Rufus Choate were once en- 
gaged as opposing counsel in a complicated law case. 
In the most exciting part of the trial, when the judge, 
jury, and qpunsel were apparently giving all their at- 
tention to the testimony of witnesses, Mr. Webster 
wrote on a slip of paper and handed to Mr. Choate the 


following lines from the Dunciad: 


“Lo, where Meeotis sleeps and softly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows.” 


Mr. Choate immediately wrote and handed back the 


lines as follows: 


“ Lo, where Mceotis sleeps and /ard/y flows 
The freezing Tahais through a waste of snows.” 


Mr. Webster read them, and laid a wager that he 
was right in quoting them. A boy was despatched to 
the library for a volume of Pope’s works, and on ex- 
amination, Mr. Choate’s quotation was confirmed. But 
Mr. Webster took the book and deliberately wrote on 
the flyleaf, “ Spurious.” R. L. PERKINS. 


Boston, Dec. 14. 


THE NEW SPELLING. 

Too dhi Editer ov dhi New Inggland: 

Amid dhi vairrius proapoa‘zelz faur reefaurmd spel- 
ing, maid in eur kolumz, ei hav faild too obzerv enni 
aleu'zhen too A. J. Ellisez Glosik, ferst publisht in 
1870. It seemz too mee dhat glosik iz dhi best plan 
yet proapoa‘zd, too meet dhi speling difikulti. It iz ek- 
see'dingli eezi too reed, and ekwali eezi too reit ; dhis 
iz mei ferst atempt at reiting it; and ei am reiting it 
aulmoast az rapidli az ei cuod dhi komen speling. It 
iz neerli a perfektli foanettik skeem ; az neerli soa az iz 
deezei‘rrabel faur komen eus ; and yet it kan bee set 
up bei enni kompoz‘iter. Dhair aar noa peekeu‘lyaar 
teip needed ; dhi oanli puzling thing.iz dhat a peerriod 
must bee terned upseid doun too maark dhi aksent, 
when it duz not kum on dhi ferst silabel. 

Portland, Me., Dec. 9. 1876. Tuomas HI. 


— 
GINGER-SNAPS. 
(Scene at a Family School. Boys ordering lunch.) 
Precise Housekeeper.—Win, what would you like? 
Win.—Snaps. 
P. H.— The boy who cannot give a description of 
what he wants should not have it. What would you 
like, George ? 
Geo.—Ginger-cakes. 
P. H.—There is quite a difference in them. Which 
would you have, Jamie ? 
Famie.—Round, ginger-cakes. 
P. H.—Iwill put such on your plate. 
may not suit you. Fred? 
Fred.—Round, hard, ginger-cakes. 
P. H.—You are a very particular boy ; but you shall 
have what you have asked for. Frank? 
Frank.—Round, hard, thin ginger-cakes. 
P. H.—I'm glad to know exactly what you desire, so 
that there may be no grumbling when you get it. Tom? 
Tom.—Round, hard, thin, brown, ginger-cakes. 
P. (in a vexed tone.) —Thank the dictionary, there 
are no more adjectives which will apply. Dick ? 
Dick. — Round, hard, thin, brown, snappy ginger- 
cakes. 
P. H,, (turning red, and biting her lips), —Remember 
that “ Brevity is the soul of wit.” Charles, what do 
you prefer? 
Charles.—Snaps. 
(P. C. leaves the room, and the door shuts with a slam.) 


[Nore.—The dialogue can be extended ad /ibitum, if 


Still, they 


“ Edmund,” he continued, “ how old are you?” 


— Read announcement for 1877 on page 288. 


a supply of adjectives can be found. 
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Bindergarten Ehlessenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY BH. P. PEABODY. 


LAST WORDS UPON THE CENTENNIAL KINDER. 
GARTEN IN THE ANNEX 70 THE 
WOMAN’S PAVILION. 


We ought, before this, to have told our readers that the judges 
of awards have given their seal to the expression of entire convic- 
tion and delight in the exhibition of the kindergarten in operation 
strictly according to Froebel’s method, which has been so conspic- 
uous a feature of the great exhibition, — in awarding the medal to 
Miss R. R. Burritt, through whose moral energy, great heart, and 
cultivated skill, eighteen poor little orphans were knit together in 
that joyous, mutual love, which the dear Father of us all has set 
before the human race as its high calling ; and also knit to herself 
in a grateful love, which made obedience to her every suggestion 
evidently voluntary and complete. It is only when commands are 
valid with eternal law, that obedience can be intelligent and volun- 
tary, and not a servile mockery. Miss Burritt must carry away a 
treasure, which ‘moth and rust cannot corrupt,’ in feeling that she 
has given these children a year’s experience of the happiness of 
acting from themselves in love and intelligence, on the fundamental 
law of all activity, of all being. Let it console her for the pain of 
parting with the little company that has become so dear to her. 
They can never lose the effect of such a year’s experience, in the 
formative era, though they must needs pass,—all too soon,—under 
inferior and, perhaps, inconsistent direction ; for the time has not 
yet come when it can be expected that the managers of an orphan- 
age will see that it is their first duty to have a thoroughly-trained 
kindergartner, - Even parents have not yet generally seen that this 
is pound wisdom. 

But we are not in the mood for anything but rejoicing, that our 
plan has had such perfect success in its immediate object. We 
have yet to hear of an exception to the favorable judgment formed 
by the visitors, who included, apparently, all our superintendents 
of education, principals of schools, distinguished scientists and 
clergymen, and experienced parents, capable of criticism, who 
often camé doubting to go away believing. All our hopes and ex- 
pectations are surpassed. We thought beforehand that it would be 
an excellent way to make known the kindergarten in its more obvi- 
ous peculiarities ; to have the proper space, and furniture, and ap- 
paratus before the eyes, together with the children of the suitable age 
acting out in their play the law of order, by means of which Froe- 
bel proposes to give them a growing consciousness of their own 
powers of production, social responsibilities, and experimental 
knowledge of the benignant Being “ in whom they live and move.” 
We had faith in Miss Burritt, that she would so do her part, that 
the children would be so engaged in what they were” doing that 
they would be virtually unconscious of spectators, and thus dem- 
onstrate to them that the law of life was found and applied and its 
clue given to the children, But we did not dare promise ourselves 
so much as was accomplished. 

Besides the medal awarded by the judges, we, therefore, have 
felt it our duty to give Miss Burritt a certificate, signed by the kin- 
dergarten committee, who knew better than the judges, could the 
ideal at which she aimed, and had reached, and whose names are 
mentioned in the award with a disproportionate honor ; for all we 
did to make the Exhibition what it was, was to give the requisite 
conditions and sustaining sympathy, during her work, to Miss 
Burritt. 


EXHIBITS OF KINDERGARTEN WORK. 


In the Missouri section of the Educational department there was 
an exhibition of the work of the twelve public kindergartens of 
St. Louis, during the last year. 

As yet, there are public kindergartens in no other city of the 
United States except in Boston, where there is but one. In the 
Massachusetts section of Education there was one small glass case, 
in which could be seen the inventions of this kindergarten, to- 
gether with those the teacher gathered from the private kinder- 
gartens of Boston, of which there are four genuine ones,—under 
the care of Mrs. Kriege’s and Miss Garland’s trained pupils. We 
happen to know that this glass case was full of genuine inventions 
of children under seven. Work of the ladies of Miss Garland’s 
training school was also to be seen on the table. 

In the Pennsylvania building there were pretty exhibits from 
Miss Bennett’s and Miss Morehouse’s kindergartens, the former 
lady having studied with Koehler of Gotha, and the latter with 
Mrs, Kraus-Boelte. 

But the most instructive exhibit was that of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, 
in the United States Government Building, because it is classified 
by separating the work of children of the several ages, four, five, 
six, and seven. It was a great misfortune that the clay work from 
Mrs, Kraus’ kindergarten was broken up in the transportation. 

But kindergarten culture is not the doing of this work. It is 
possible to buy the materials of the manufacturers and do it from 
pattern, without mental accompaniment, and this is actually done 
by teachers of primary schools, public and private ; and there was 
a great deal of this mechanical work exhibited in the Main Build. 
ing, the United States Building, and the Pennsylvania Building, 
not discriminated from that done according to Froebel’s method of 


gradual and free production, in series, according to the evolution 
of nature. The guarded natural growth of the whole nature in 
harmony, to inventive power, on every plane of human production, 
is kindergarten culture, and nothing less. 

Therefore, the only adequate exhibit of the kindergarten has 
been Miss Burritt’s living class, and it is hoped that this will be 


recognized ; in which case the centennial kindergarten will be jus-}. 


tified with all the outlay and labor it has cost, A true judgment 
will discriminate it from all mere object-teaching, which is an in- 
jury to the child if it be attempted prematurely, before the faculties 
have been developed to assimilate knowledge. 

Object teaching is of the highest order and value in its proper 
time and place ; but it is destructive of the first process of ‘ growth 
from within outwards,’ and should be kept distinct in name from 
Froebel’s kindergarten, as a means of being kept distinct in fact. 
No one who should really study Froebel’s own writings, or those of 
his best interpreter, whom he designated as his chief apostle, 
Madame Marenholtz-Buelow, whose book on Education by Work 
has just been translated and printed at the Philotechnic Institute, at 
Camden, N. J., could make the mistake of giving the name of 
kindergarten culture to mere object-teaching. We trust this book 
will be sought and studied by all parents, and directors of educa- 
tion, and teachers. It will be sold probably in all bookstores, 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW, 


Summer in Liebenstein. 

CONVERSATION WITH VARNHAGEN VON ENSE (CONTINUED). 

“ But how do you know,” said Varnhagen, “ that the right be- 
ginning has been found, and that the child’s mind has not been 
forced to something foreign to it, which works disturbingly rather 
than fruitfully: perhaps, indeed, awakening it too early, and there- 
fore injudiciously ?” 

“ That is just what I wish to prevent—the artificial ripening of 
the fruit, from which our generation is now suffering in the highest 
degree,” answered Froebel, with eagerness. “ Do you not under- 
stand that it is not in our power to constrain the yet unconscious 
mind? The nursling does not yet understand words : how, then, 
shall I force him to look at my balls or any other object? Ie 
looks around and receives impressions, from what he sees with 
sufficient repetition. Things impress themselves on his power of 
conception gradually ; not, perhaps, in their totality and their parts, 
but in their universality, according to their qualities. That is a 
process which we can neither hinder nor further, It is the way 
designated by nature herself to further the development of the 
mental tendencies. 

“ Now, can this progress be disturbed by having that which is 
the unconditional beginning of all knowing, both for the instinct 
of the unconscious being, and for that of the conscious and 
thinking mind, presented in a significant form, and separated to 
the eye, instead of being left in the confusion of the manifoldness 
of things? Unity is always the beginning. I must have the per- 
ception of one, before I can say two ; and an ordered series of in- 
dividualities is more easily counted, than a confused mass of in- 
dividualities. 

“For example, will not the child’s eye perceive colors more 
easily, if he looks at the three primary colors of my balls, one 
after the other, and then at the combinations of colors made by 
the union of any two primary colors (as the green ball is seen here 
between the blue and the yellow), than if it is forced to discern 
colors in the many-tinted objects around him, in disorderly prox- 
imity ? 

“The necessity of simplifying the material ot study in schools, 
in order to make it easier for the children to learn to bring more 
clearness into the subjects of the instruction, and therefore into 
their heads, is acknowledged. But the mind of the child does not 
wait till the school period to use its organs of sense, and to per- 
ceive things that immediately surround it. If the material of in- 
struction in the schools needs to be arranged and simplified, so it 
is likewise with material that is to be used for the earlier age, The 
development of the mental powers begihs with the drawing of the 
first breath upon earth, and ends with the last ; and the natural and 
all-important support of this development is education. 

“ Our mind is an organism at whose command are a multitude of 
organs, by which it makes itself acquainted with life. These or- 
gans ripen and unfold themselves in consecutive order, like other 
material organisms ; and their intelligent or unintelligent unfold- 
ing is connected with conditions that correspond to their nature. 
These conditions I think I have recognized. They are chiefly those 
of development : first those of kosmic development, and then the 
fulfilling of that want of the human mind which needs to make its 
inward nature objective in the material world, and to represent it 
in and by material.” 

“Is it not,” I interrupted, “imitating God's word in a small 
measure, so to organize material, that it either satisfies the human 
need (by work of practical life), or realizes a thought of beauty (by 
art), or illuminates knowledge (by science) ; and thus forms in the 
actual that which makes the contents of human life ; and this ac- 
cording to God’s laws of formation, or the laws of creation ?” 

(To be continued.) 


State Examination Questions, 


Proposed by ALSTON ELLIs, and used at the last State Examina- 
tion in Columbus, Ohio. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


1. What do you understand by school discipline ? 

2. What should be the aim of a system of public instruction ? 
3- Of what utility is a general examination of the pupils of a 
school, wnen such examination is conducted -by some one other 
than the teacher of the school ? : 

4. To what extent is it advisable for a teacher to instruct his 
pupils orally ? 

5- What knowledge of mental philosophy would aid the teacher 
in his work? 

6. In addition to an adequate knowledge of the branches which 
are taught in a district school, what knowledge would be of most 
advantage to the teacher of such a school ? 

7- What elements of character will enable a teacher to exalt his 
calling and exert a healthy personal influence in a community ? 

8. What are the distinctive characteristics of successful, effec- 
tive teaching ? 

9. Name some of the excellences and defects of our common 
school system. 

10. Give a list of valuable books that should be in the library 
of every teacher who is able to purchase them. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 
1. Name some rules regarding the consonants, when preceded 
by a single vowel, in monosyllables. . 
2, What are derivative words? Name three ways in which de- 
rivatives may be formed. 

3- What is a compound word? Name two general rules for 
writing compound words, 

4. How are derivatives formed from words ending in silent ¢ by 
adding a syllable beginning with a vowel, generally written? 
Name two exceptions to this rule. 

5. How do verbs ending in se form their present participles ? 

6. When is the syllable ¢s added to the singular of nouns to 
form their plurals? When is the plural of nouns ending in o 
formed by adding s to the singular ? 

7. Write the singulars and plurals of eight nouns whose plu- 
rals are formed irregularly. 

8. What diversity of usage exists in the mode of spelling verbs 
which terminate in the sound of z preceeded by that of the long #? 

9. What are prefixes? When should a prefix be followed by a 
hyphen? 

10. What is syllabication? Divide the following words into 
syllables : Orthoepy, social, hygiene, oracular, and satire. ' 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

1. What permanent settlements were made, within the present 
limits of the United States, by the English, French, Spanish, and 
Dutch prior to the year 1621? 

2. Compare the settlers of Jamestown and Plymouth with re- 
spect to their character, their modes of government, and their re- 
ligious views and practices. 

3. What causes led to the union of the New-England colonies 
in 1643? How were the consolidated colonies governed ? 

4. What was the condition of learning of the New-England col- 
onies before the American Revolution ? 

5. What causes led to the French and Indian war? What 
changes of territory were made by the treaty of 1763? 

6. Give a brief account of the proceedings of the two Conti- 
nental Congresses. 

7. What were the terms of the treaty of 1783? What nations 
were represented at the conference at Paris, when the treaty of 
peace was finally agreed to? 

8. Give a brief history of Ohio, from the time of the first settle 
ment until the year 1803. 

g. Name some of the principal events that occurred during 
Jackson’s administration. 

10. Give a brief history of the various compromise measures 
that were designed to effect a solution of the slavery question. 


UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 

1. Name and describe the three forms of colonial government. 

2. What departments of government are provided for in the 
Constitution of the United States? What provisions were made 
for these departments under the Articles of Confederation? 

3. How are Senators and Representatives chosen. How is a 
vacancy in either branch of Congress filled ? 

4. How are impeachments conducted under the Constitution? 
Who may be impeached ? 

5. Name five of the most important powers conferred on Con- 
gress by the Constitution? Who presides at the organization of 
a new Congress? 

6. What course must a bill take before it can become a law? 

7. What restrictions are placed upon the power of Congress 
and the States? 

8. What is meant by original and appellate jurisdiction, as ap- 
plied to United States Courts? 

9. How are amendments to the Constitution proposed and rati- 
fied? What are the leading provisions of the last three amend- 
ments ? 

10. How is a territory of the United States governed? How 


may it become a member of the Union? 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 
Maine State Educational Association. 

The tenth annual session of the Maine State Educational Asso- 
ciation will be holden at City Hall, Bath, Dec. 27,28, and 29, 1876. 
Wednesday. 

Organization. Address of welcome by the Mayor, Hon. Edwin 
Reed; Response by the President of the Association, Mr. S. 
Libbey. 

Sebtems in the Public Schools; Horatio O. Ladd, A.M., New 
Hampshire Normal School. 

Thursday. 

Educational Reform; Charles Fish, A.M., Oldtown High School. 

“Limits of Pablic Education:” Arthur B. Morrill, Portland 
High School. Discussion. 

The Metric System; W. F. Bradbury, Cambridge High School. 
Discussion. 

The Study of Language; D. A. Robinson, Bangor Grammar 
School. Discussion. 

The Teacher a Student; Albert C. Perkins, Philips Exeter 
Academy. Discussion. 

Teaching Geography; G. T. Fletcher, Normal School, Castine. 
Discussion. 

English Literature; Prof. H. L. Chapman, Bowdoin College. 

The Rights of the Taught; Rev. Dr. Barbour, Bangor Theolog- 
ical Semiaary. 

Friday. 

Arithmetic ; Rev. Dr. Hill, Portland. Discussion. 

School Examinations; Mr. Keyes, Biddeford High School. 
Discussion. 

Radicalism in Schools; Rev. Mr. Emerson, Biddeford. 

Preparation of Teachers; General Discussion; Executive Ses- 
sion, Choice of Officers; Examinations and Promotions; General 
Discussion ; Social Reunion. 

Ffotels, Railroads, &c. 

Board can be had at the “Sagadahoc House,” “Shannon’s 
Hotei,” and the “ Bath Hotel,” from $1.50 to $2.00 per day. 

The Maine Central, Grand Trank, Knox and Lincoln, and Eu- 
ropean and North American railroads will sell, to persons coming 
to the meeting of the Association, tickets for the round trip, for 
one fare. These tickets will be sold at all stations on these roads 
in Maine. 

The International Steamship Line will sell tickets to persons 
coming to the meeting for $5.00, from Eastport to Portland and 
return. 


W. WATERVILLE.—The village schools are taught by,—High 
School, E. C. Stevens, principal; Alice M. Emerson, assistant; 
Grammar school, J. R. Henderson; Intermediate, Mary A. Chase; 
Upper Primary, Lizzie N. Townsend; Lower Primary, Carrie E. 
Parker. Good schools. 

Orono.—The winter term of the public schools of Orono com- 
menced Dec. 11th, under charge of the following teachers: High 
school, Mr. S. H. Powell, principal; Miss Emma O. Pratt, assist- 
ant. Mr. Powell has been principal for nearly eight years, and 
has won the marked esteem of the various boards of superintend- 
ing school committees, and the patrons of the school. Miss Pratt 
is a graduate of the college at Kent’s Hill, and has spent several 
years in teaching, two of which were at Lincoln County Academy 
in Newcastle, as vice-principal. The select school is in charge of 
Miss Emma L. B. Wilson, who taught the previous fall term to 
the full satisfaction of the school board. The five intermediate 
schools have for teachers three men and two women, as follows: 
The Main street school, Miss A. A. Colburn; that near the rail- 
road depot, Mr. E. E. Ring; that upon the island side, Mr. C. C. 
Elwell ; and those on Basin Mills, Mr. Ivan E. Webster, and Miss 
Sarah T. Mayo. The three primary schools are taught, respect- 
ively, by Mr. Fred. A. Colburn, Mr. Walter V. Bither, and Miss 
Alice Wise. Nearly all have had considerable experience, and 
may be expected to do good work in the school room. 

PrRsONAL.—Prof. C. A. Fernald, of the State College at Orono, 
is spending the winter at Harvard University in the pursuit of his 
favorite study,—entomology. He has a very large amount of ma- 
terial to woik up, the doing of which will occupy all his vacation. 
When it is known that the number of different kinds of insects in 
and around Orono is greater than that of all the flowering plants 

upon the globe, the amount of labor necessary to determine and 
classify them, can be better imagined than described. 

— The Trustees of Maine State College are thinking of erect- 
ing machine shops for instruction on the Russian plan, which has 
been adopted by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

— Bowdoin has two hundred and forty-one students, — three of 
them post-graduates. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Hon. J. W. Simonds, State Seperintendent of Public In. 
struction, sends us circular No. 16. Among the topics is a gen- 
eral course of study, to which he pays considerable attention, in- 
dicating one which he thinks to be practical. His recommenda- 
tions are to the point, and if accepted by the people, and carried 
out by the proper authorities, would result in untold blessings to 
the State. hen are added papers on Geography, by J. M. Hall, 
Providence, R. L.; on History, by Professor Kuggles, of ' Dart- 


— “The German,” the young ladies’ literary society at New 


these ladies trustees of the institution.—Zx. 


Seven different States are represented. 


pupils, 


is that the average attendance has increased 19 per cent., notwith- 


hibition. 
— After fifteen school meetings, three hearings before the super- | i 


to locate the schoolhouse 100 rods farther north. The people at 
the Pole will please note this change. 


Wednesday, Dec. 6, with 74 students in attendance, about thirty 
of whom are in the high school department. There are about 
one hundred pupils in the model school. 

VERMONT. 


— State Superintendent Conant receives a unanimous re-elec- 
tion. A well-deserved succession in office. 


the town. 


Cloud, Minn. She is a first-class teacher, 
— The State Normal schools are full of pupils. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston.—Boston “ranks among the highest in the amount of 
material furnished free to pupils, 


etc., was $104,252 for 44,000 pupils. . . . The new primary 


city’s employ. . . + Superintendent Philbrick is required to 
give his opinion in writing on all matters relating to the sites, 
building, and furnishing of school-houses. . . . Miss Jennie 


month, without a certificate from the board. 


(Ga.) public schools. 


been re-elected superintendent of schools, his salary being fixed at 
$2,300, including expenses in Cambridge. 
—The standard of entrance examinations at Wellesley has 


the number that the last had. Many candidates were refused, for 
reason of insufficient preparation. Over three thousand volumes 
have been added to the library during the present year. 
— The increase of students at Smith College, Northampton, 
demand larger accommodations, and the trustees have voted to 
erect a new college building. 

— Mr. Brown, of Dartmouth College, has been chosen princi- 
pal of the Chatham High School. 

— The women were defeated on the ticket for school committee 
of Boston, at the election last week. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT LitTLE — An earnest 
and successful institute was held at Little Compton, Dec. 8 and 
9, under the direction of Commissioner Stockwell, assisted by Mr. 
N. W. Littlefield, J. Milton Hall, A. J. Manchester, and Rev. J. 
C. Stockbridge, of Providence. The Commissioners presented 
the subjects of “ Reading and Spelling ;” Mr. Littlefield the sub- 
ject of “ Elementary Arithmetic,” and also a paper on “ A Good 
Sthool and How to Secure it.” Mr. Hall illustrated the “ Topical 
Method of Teaching Geography ;” also “ First Steps in Composi- 
tion,” and “ Teaching the Use of Capital Letters ;” and Mr. Man- 
chester gave a practical exposition of a “Class Drill in Penman- 
ship,” and illustrated a method of teaching history, by taking the 


mouth College; and extracts from several papers on Drawing, 


the subject of “ Sherman’s Campaign.” 


PROVIDENCE. — Superintendent Leach calls the attention of 


Hampton, has undertaken to paint and otherwise repair the| teachers to a great need of a judicious division of time and at- 
“ Lodge ” and the “ Center House,” the two ladies’ boarding-houses | tention to the severel studies, avoiding putting the main strength 
connected with the institution. The next meeting should elect} of the school upon some one branch, in which the teacher may be 
specially interested, or which may for the time be popular. He 
— Haverhill Academy, at Andover, has 69 pupils in attendance. | spoke of making all teaching as practical as possible, and of the 
— New London Institution has about seventy-five pupils. | necessity, in all grades of schools in which the pupils write, for 
exercise in sentence writing and composition, and in connection, 
— The Penacook Normal Academy, A. C. Hardy, principal, has | learning the signification and common uses of the points and 
just opened its winter term, with a largely increased attendance of | marks used in manuscript and printing. 


— Kingston is much troubled with truantism. A committee 


— A remarkable feature of the last term of Keene High School | has been appointed to draw up a town ordinance to restrain it. 


— Woonsocket pays a little over two dollars per head per year 


standing a large number of pupils visited the Centennial Ex-| for books for the scholars of the public schools. 


— Our Bristol correspondent says that the Byfield schoolhouse 
s safe in case of a fire, and that the house can be cleared in two 


intending school committee, six hearings before the selectmen, | and one-half minutes. The only query is, would the children re. 
and one before the county commissioners, Henniker has decided | spond in an orderly manner at any time during the day? 


— Newport schools are an increasing success. 
— The Warwick teachers held a lively meeting at Natick, last 


— The winter term at the Normal School commenced on) week. Live teachers, those. 


CONNECTICUT. 
— The Suffield (Conn.) school committee have rejected an Am. 


herst graduate, who failed on such questions as “ Bound North 
America,” and “ Spell Louisiana.” 


— The Connecticut Literary Institution at Suffield has closed a 


prosperous term. The several departments are under excellent 
— President Ruckham is the author of a life of Governor | teachers, and the school is worthy of a larger patronage. Says a 
Hayes. Maybe President Hayes. correspondent: “ We desire to speak in very high terms of the 
— Hon. N. T. Sprague, Jr., has given the “ Farmers and Me-|instruction given in the Natural Sciences, including Chemistry, 
chanics Club,” of Brandon, the entire amount voted him by the/| Physiology, Physical Geography, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, 
late legislature to reimburse him for the amount expended in|and Natural History, by T. S. Gladding, a graduate of Brown 
building the Vermont State headquarters on the Centennial | University. We feel confident that there are scores of young 
grounds. The amount is more than two thousand dollars, and|men and women in the Baptist families of Connecticut, who can 
will lay the foundation of a library which will be an honor to| make no better investment of a year’s time and money than in 
pursuing this course of study, For boys and girls who expect to 
— Miss Alice M. Guernsey, late assistant in the Normal School, | spend their lives on farms, in counting-houses, and in shops, such 
at Randolph, accepts a situation in the Normal School at St.|a ear would be invaluable. 
manner in which pupils are encouraged to perform experiments 
under the eye of the teacher and in the presence of the class.” 


We were especially pleased with the 


KANSAS, 
— The State Normal School at Emporia is the only institution 


Last year the city furnished | Of the kind in the State, the only normal with a building built by 
books to the cost of $51,879, while the bill for books, stationery | the State and backed by an endowment of land. 


— In the industrial department of the State Agricultural Col- 


school, in the Lawrence district, is to be called the Howe School, | lege, instruction is given in carpentry, cabinet and wagon-making, 
in honor of Dr. S. G. Howe. . . . Instruction is to be given | blacksmithing, turniug, dressmaking, printing, telegraphing, scroll- 


at the Normal School to special classes of teachers now in the | Sawing, carving, engraving, and photography. 


ILLINOIS. 
— The twenty-third annnal meeting of the Illinois State Teach- 


ers’ Association will be held at Champaign, Dec. 27, 28, and 29, 
$1,800. . . . Boston masters may appoint substitutes for one 876. Presid Hewi ill deli h dd 

d subordinate teachers may appoint substitutes for one The 
week, an Association is in the hands of the practical teachers of the State, 
; , and the several departments have questions of interest to all the 
— Miss Annie Jewett and Miss Mary Hildreth, of North-| .achers of the State. 
borough, Mass., have been engaged as teachers in the Atlanta.|in the programme. The great meeting of the series will be ad- 
, 7 dressed by W. T. Harris, President Gregory, and S, H. White. 
— The Cambridge school committee ee to reduce the} « Moral Education” will be discussed by Pickard, Bateman, and 
salaries of the teachers $15,000. Mr. Francis Coggswell has| pqwards. 


Primary education has an important place 


OREGON. 
— The Oregon legislature is considering a bill for compulsory 


been advanced the past year; but the freshman class has double | education. The first section provides that parents and guardians 


of children between the ages of seven and sixteen, residing in or- 
ganized school districts, who failed to send such children to school 
at least twelve weeks in a year, shall forfeit annually for such fail- 
ure not less than $10, not more than $20, to the school district. 
Section 2 provides that the district directors shall provide books 
and tuition of indigent pupils at the expense of the district. 


TEXAS. 

— The State Agricultural College of Texas announces that as it is 
an unalterable principle engrafted on the constitution and laws to 
prevent an admixture of the white and colored races in the common 
and higher schools of learning, and as there are now measures 
pending before the legislature looking tu an early establishment of a 
separate State institution of learning for the exclusive benefit of 
the colored people, that no applicant for admission as a studen 
shall be received unless of the white race. 


NEW YORK. 

— New York will elect a State Superintendent of Schools this 
winter. There are several candidates, among the most notable 
are Neil Gilmour, the present incumbent, John J. Anderson of 
New York, H. R. Sandford, Clarke of Canandaigua, Rice of 
Buffalo, and Keyes, now Deputy Superintendent. 

— New York City with a population five times that of Boston, 
spends upon its schools only as much as does the modern Athens. 
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CHICAGO! 
“THE HUB” OF THE WEST! 
Its Schools, Officers, Funds, Grades, Teachers, Associations, &c, 


The Chicago correspondent and representative of Tux Jour- 
naL makes his bow to its readers, and ventures to express a wish 
that he and they may become, in time, better acquainted. He is 
not insensible to the honor which that acquaintance will confer on 
him, but he hopes to make compensation therefor by presenting 
frequent, regular, and truthful aspects of educational questions, 
policies, and happenings in the great commercial and educational 
metropolis of the Northwest. He recognizes and admires 
the value and universaiity of that spirit of patriotism which leads 
so many educational men to proclaim that “ there is no place like 
home.” He has seen, from time to time, educational reports from 
Aurora, Illinois; Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; Denver, Colorado; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Louis, Missouri; New Bedford, Mass., and 
bo: ton in the same State. In his guileless youth he was led to be- 
lieve, by these reports, that each of these cities in succession was 
the educational center of the universe. Now, all that state of 
mind has passed away, and he is prepared to take his stand on 
‘THe JOURNAL platform and shout Chicago forever | Wherefore, 
attention is invited in this opening communication to a short view 
of the government, organization, and support of its schools. 

The government of the public schools of this city is vested in a 
board of education, consisting of fifteen members, who hold office 
for a term of three years. These members are appointed by the 
mayor, and eonfirmed by the city council or board of aldermen. 
Tha terms of office of five members expire in July of each year. 
All the pecuniary support of the schools must be appropriated by 
the city council, but the board of education has plenary power to 
dispose of the appropriation, when once made, as it sees fit, save 
and except in matters involving the purchase and sale of real es- 
tate. This board of education has provided an organization of 
the public schools, which may be thus briefly stated: The entire 
city is constituted one high schooi district, and the Central High 
School is attended by pupils in the high school grades from all 
parts of the eity. The city is also divided into twenty-five gram- 
mar districts, in each of which pupils are prepared for admission 
to the high school. The grammar schools, so called, do not con- 
fine themselves to what is called the work of the grammar grades, 
but each of them has what is called a primary department. In 
some of the grammar school districts, the growth of population 
has so crowded the primary grades that it became necessary 
to organize branches for their accommodation, These, in time, 
became independent, and are now knowa as independent primary 

schools. Two years ago, for the purpose of attracting to the 
high school grades a larger number of pupils, division high schools, 
with a shorter (two years) course, were organized in each of the 
three geographical divisions of the city. There is no very essen- 
tial difference between their course and that of the first two years 
of the Central School, so that the division high schools bear sub- 
stantially the same relation to the Central High School that the 
primary schools do to the grammar schools. The school work 
may therefore be properly divided into twelve grades, which cor- 
respond to the twelve years of school life which the course of in- 
struction covers. 

Of these grades, a recent report gives this detinite membership: 
Primary grades, 31,146; Grammar grades, 7,319; High school 
grades, 1,334. Four years’ work is included in each of these de- 
partments, The total enrollment of all grades in all the schools 
according to the same report is 43,106. 

The financial support of the schools is principally derived from 
three sources: The income from the School Fund; a proportion 
of the State tax for the support of public schools; and a city tax 
levied for the same purpose. The last published report of the 
Board of Education gives the amount received from these sources, 


as follows : 
From Schoo] FundIncome, . . $91,684 58 
From State Tax, + 109,044.40 
From City Tax, 765 958.21 
Total, 
$966,697.19 


The number of teachers in all grades is, including principals and 
special teachers, 746. Of these, only 33 are men. There are 
three special teachers; one each for German, music, and drawing. 
The supervision of schools is accomplished by the Superintendent 
and his assistant, though a considerable portion of the time of 
principals is given to the same object. The Superintendent holds 
teachers’ institutes weekly, and teachers are so divided into grades, 
that institutes for each come once in five weeks. 

There is a Principals’ Association, which holds monthly meet- 
ings, and through which the Superintendent reaches teachers very 
readily, and with any required degree of directness. Short meet 


ings of the teachers of each school are held usually once a month. 
S. SIMON. 


MINNESOTA. 


— Jefferson School, in Minneapolis, valued at $18,000, was de- 
stroyed by fire. The fire caught from a furnace. There were 
over three hundred children in the building when the fire was 
discovered, and although the flames read very rapidly and many 
teachers and children lost thei* garments, therg was no 
panic, and all escaped uninjured. 


— : 


COLLEGES. 


WILLIAMS.— Williams College has graduated 30 members of 
Congress, 5 United States Senators, 8 governors, 16 judges of the 
Supreme Court, 32 presidents of colleges, and 894 clergymen. . . . 
Fifteen natural-history students, with Prof. Sanborn Tenney, will 
go to the Rocky Mountains next summer vacation. . . . The 
subjects for the Graves prize essays from the senior class are as 
follows: “ The Abuse of Power in Republics,” “ Edmund Burke,” 
“The Culture of the Senses,” “ The Educational Claims of Nat- 
ural Science,” “ Influence of Christianity on] Art,” and “The 
Historical Awakening Culminating in the Reformation.” The 
prizes will be $20 each to the best five, and $100 additional to the 
best, delivered as an oration, some time during the winter term. 

BRown.—The catalogue of Brown University for 1876-7 shows 
the number of the students to be 251, of whom 70 are freshmen. 
There have been important changes made in the course of study, 
elevating the standard, and showing that the college is under the 
guidance of liberal and progressive educators. 

WESLEYAN. — The alumni of Wesleyan University have sub- 
scribed over $34,000 toward the Centennial fund of $100,000 
which the alumni propose to raise. 

Cotsy.—Colby University has 109 students. Eight young 
women are included in the number. . The whole number 
of its alumni has been 564, of whom 411 are still living. Almost 
one-third of the whole number have been preachers of the gospel, 
139 of whom survive. Few colleges, in proportion to the number 
graduated, have turned out so many eminent educators. This is 
largely due, we think, to its fine curriculum, and its solid and thor- 
ough teaching. ... It should be understood throughout New 
England, as well as throughout Maine, that we have no better col- 
lege in the country than Colby; and that, in the matter of econ- 
omy, health, and moral security, it offers special advantages. 
Colby is now entering on a new era of prosperity, and we trust 
that the centennial year may greatly augment its momentum along 
the line of progress. y 

TRINITY.—Trinity College has 101 students,—21 senior, 21 jan- 
iors, 22 sophomores, and 37 freshmen. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA.—W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, 
has given the university $50,000. ‘This fund will be appropriated 
to the endowment of the chairs of English History and Literature, 
and Mental and Moral Philosophy. An unknown benefactor of 
Rochester, N. Y., has given the same university funds amounting 
to $75,000. 

Jouns Hopkins UNIversitry,—At Johns Hopkins University 
there have been applications for admission as follows: from grad- 
uates, 39; from undergraduates, 115; total, 154; aceepted, 59; 
rejected, 95. There were received as graduate students, 24; as 


special students, not candidates for degrees, 11; fellows, 20; 


total attending the university, 79. 

DARTMOUTH.—Dartmouth College takes a long stride toward 
admitting women as students, by allowing a young woman to at- 
tend all class recitations and lectures and, be examined with the 
young men, though reciting privately and only occasionally, to the 
professors, 

— The Theological department of the University of the South, 
at Sewanee, Tenn,, will be opened in March, 1877, the faculty con- 
sisting of the Rev. George F. Wilmer, D.D., professor of Sys- 
tematic Divinity; the Rev. D. G. Haskens, professor of Ecclési- 
astical History, and Dean; and the Rev. W. P. Du Bose, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Exegesis, and Homiletics. 


— Two professors in Michigan University have printed outlines |. 


of their lectures given before the students. 

— The Universalists are proud of their educational institutions. 
Twenty-five years ago they had only a few struggling schools, 
whose total endowment was less than fifty thousand dollars ; but 
now they have upward of three millions devoted to educational 
purposes. 

— In brilliant contrast to the Wesleyan University students, 
the seniors of the College of Liberal -Arts, at Boston University, 
give two class-day appointments to the girls,—poet, and adviser. 


COLLEGES WITH NEW PRESIDENTS. . 

President Seelye, of Amherst, accepted office and entered upon 
his work in September, but is now at Washington completing his 
congressional term. He will be formally inaugurated at the next 
commencement, when Professor Tyler will deliver a memorial dis- 
course in honor of the late President Stearns. It will be recol- 
lected that the latter, who graduated at Harvard in 1827, and had 
held the office twenty-two years, died a few weeks before last com- 
mencement. A marble bust, modelled from a plaster cast of his 
head taken the day after his death, is to be placed in his former 
recitation-room in Walker Hall. Hobart College, directed by 
Rev. Dr. Robert G. Hinsdale, a Princeton graduaye of ’56, one of 
the founders of the Wisconsin Academy of ,Sciences, and for 
last ten years professor at Racine College, in that State; 
Chicago University, directed by Rev. Dr. Alonzo Abernethy, 
for the last five years State superintendent of public in- 
struction in Iowa, and & colonel in the war. Nebraska Uni- 
versity, directed by Rev. Dr. E. B. Fairfield, formerly in 
charge of Hillsdale College, Michigan ; Olivet College, Michigan, 
directed by Rev. Dr. H. Q. Butterfield, recently one of the secre- 
taries of the Western Cullege Educational Society ; Ripon Col- 


lege, Wisconsin, directed by E. H. Merrill, for many years its 
ofessor of Greek ; and Alcorn University, Mississippi, directed 
y Rev. H. R. Revels, the first of the negro senators in Congress. 


Publishers’ Notes. 


THE crowded condition of our columns prevents our giving our 
book-table proper attention in this number, but we invite our read- 
ers to examine the advertisements of the book publishers in our 
Christmas number, where they will find lists of the most approved 
text-books in use in our best schools and institutions of learning. 
Our advertising columns are very attractive, and worthy of 
careful examination. We shall, in future numbers, make special 
mention of many of the articles announced. 


Waltham Watches 
At the Centennial Exhibition. 


The Jurors of Group XXV., on Instruments of Precision, etc. 
(Profepsor Watson, Director of the University Observatory, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Chairman of Committee on Horological Instru- 
ments), in the course of their report say, in speaking of the un- 
adjusted grades of our goods, “ This company is enabled to pro- 
duce, in the case of such movements, better watches than are pro- 
duced. by the other methods in use. We have examined a larg: 
number of watch movements of these grades, with plain or com- 
pensated balances, which had uniformly good trains and were well 
sprung, so that their time-keeping properties must be of the high- 
est order for watches not specially adjusted. We have also ex- 
amined the operation of the machinery for the production of the 
parts, and the instraments used in springing the watches and for 
other adjustments, and we have been convinced of the certainty 
of the processes they employ, and we consider them justly entitled 
to special commendation.” 

The jurors conclude their long report with the following para- 
graph in reference to otr adjusted watches: 

The Company also exhibited Watches the parts of which were 
also made by machinery and highly finished, and which had been 
adjusted for isochronism, for position of the balance and for tem- 
perature. Since these watches had not been subjected to trials in 
an astronomical observatory, and the requisite astronomical in: 
struments were in position and available at the United States 
Government Building, we asked for and received ten movements 
from the exhibit to be submitted to the requisite tests. These 
tests were as follows: Ist. For temperature, forty-eight hours in 
the refrigerator and forty-eight hours in a heated roum. 2d. For 
errors of position and isochronism, The tests were during a pe- 
riod of ten days. The results showed the excellence of the sev- 
eral adjustments, the small errors outstanding being far within the 
limits considered as the proper standard of excellence in the ad- 
justment of first-class pocket chronometers. 

This report was signed by Sir William Thompson, Professors 
Henry, Barnard, Watson, and Hilgard, E. Favre Perret, and 
others. The results above referred'to, stated in figures, showed 
in the trials for variation of daily rate under extreme temperatures, 
as compared with the results of trials annually made of Swiss 
Watches of the first class, reported by the Director of the Neu- 
chatel Observatory, as follows : 

Variation for 1° of Temperature for 24 Hours. 

Waltham— 0s.07 (seven one-hundredths of a second). 


Swiss, year 1873—08.15 (fifteen “ “ 3 
“ 1874—08.15 (fifteen “ “ 
 41875—0s,.13 (thirteen “ “ 


for errors of position and isochronism makes the following exhibit : 


Errors of Position and Isochronism. 
Waltham—1s.07 (one and seven one-hundredths of a second). 
Swiss, year 1873—2s8.59 (two and 59 one-hundredths of a second). 
« = 1874—28.27 (two and 27 one-hundredths of a second). 
“  1875—1s.97 (one and 97 one-hundredths of a second). 


In submitting to the Commission the table of which the 
above is a summary, Professor Watson says, Sept. 6, in regard to 
other tests necessary to make the whole trial complete :—“ I have 
in progress at this Observatory a further trial of the same move- 
ments in the completest form possible, both for the adjustments 
already tested and for the steadiness of the rate of each for a con- 
siderable period of time. * * * The limited time of my resi- 
dence in Philadelphia did not permit me to make this test prior 
to the report for award, but I will complete and publish the results 
of it in a subsequent report to you upon the the exhibition in the 
department of horology. The facts stated in the report for an 
award were thoroughly established in the trials which were made 
at Philadelphia. That for temperature was much more severe 
than is usually made in Switzerland.” 

_The supplementary observations to which Professor Watson re- 
fers in the foregoing extract, were continued throughout eleven 
weeks, and the result of them, whatever it may be, will be pub- 
lished as soon as reduced to figures. 

N. B.—It is only just to ourselves to say that no other American 
Watch Company ventured to subject their products to the trials 
proposed by the Jurors; also, that the reports of the Jurors will 
show that no English or other Watches were “ pronounced,” as is 
now advertised, “ the finest Watches in the Exhibition.” 


For the AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, Gen'l Agents, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, and London, 
Dec. 7, 1876, 


Stated in the same way, the comparison of results from the trials _ 
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OUR DEPARTMENTS FOR 1877. 


THE GENERAL DEPARTMENT 


WILL BE FILLED WITH CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 


OUR BEST WRITERS AND EDUCATORS. PROMI- 


INENT AMONG THEM ARE THE NAMES OF 


Prest. Noah Porter, LL.D., 
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Russell, , 

George B, Emerson, LL.D., 
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Benjamin F. Tweed, 
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Universities and Colleges. 
Twelve of our leading College Presidents will write articles 
on topics relating to COLLEG/JATE EDUCATION. 
These articles, from representative men, will be of great value 
to our readers, and especially to our college and high school pro- 
fessors and teachers. 


Normal Schools. 

The position, character, and work of the Norma] School will be 
ably set forth in a series of twelve articles, by the most prominent 
Normal-School teachers in America. These papers will attract 
universal attention. 


High Schools. 

Our Academies and High Schools will be represented in a series 

of articles, by twelve of the most prominent Principals in New 

England. These articles will relate to the position of the Second- 

ary Schools as related to our Primary Schools, and to our Colleges. 
These papers will be intensely practical and valuable. 


State Supervision. 
Twelve articles will be written on subjects relating to State 
Superintendency. Six of these will be by the State Superintendents 


of New England. The other six by distinguished educators in| 


other parts of the country. This subject is full of interest, and 
its discussion will, in our columns, awaken a deep interest. 


City and Town Supervision. 
One article will appear each month on the proper sphere and 
duties of the SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. These articles 
will be written by gentlemen whose words are authority on this 


important department of school work. 
Other Departments. 


The Departments of LANGUAGE, MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, 
ArT, Music, Porrry, THe Drama, STaTE Epucation, CoL- 
LEGES, CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND QUERIES, will receive a 
full share of attention, and be filled with matter fresh, spicy, and 
ing. 


Ways and Means, or School Methods, 
will be conducted by Prof. N. T. Truz, whose articles are always 
readable and practical. 


The Metric Department 
has been added to the columns of our Journal by vote of the 
American Metric Bureau, and will be conducted by MELVIL Dewey, 
Esq., of Boston. 
The Kindergarten. 

This Department, which has interested a portion of our readers 
during the past year, will be continued under the direction of an 
able Kindergarten training teacher. We have given our readers, 
during the past year, an historic view of the subject, preparatory 
to more practical and ready helps for teachers in their schools. 
We believe that what is essentially valuable in Froebel’s system 
will aid teachers of every grade, and the value of this system will 
be more fully appreciated as a knowledge of its principles is ex- 
tended. 


Dialogues, Declamations, &c. 

This Department, edited with so much ability, and with so large 
satisfaction to our readers, will continue under the charge of Mrs. 
M. B. C. SLADE, of Fall River. Mrs. SLADE's large experience 
in this kind of work fits her most eminently for supplying the 
wants of teachers and schools. 


The Grammar and Primary Departments 
will be filled with the writings of our best teachers, and we shall 
procure, and solicit the best talent to write for these columns. 
Those teachers who have a ripe experience, and whose thoughts 
are an inspiration to their fellows, are invited to aid us and their 
profession, ‘ 

State Departments. 

In addition to the Department of the New-England States, 
which will appear in full every week, we have secured a corres- 
pondent in every State in the country, and shall publish the re- 
sults of their correspondence as often as our columns will allow. 
We hope to be able to give to educators in all parts of the country 
the practical thought, plans, and work of their co-laborers in every 
other part of the country, Teachers in the North, the South, 
the East, and the West, will thus be enabled to know what others 
are doing in their respective educational fields, and a common 
bond of sympathy will unite and bind all strongly together. 


Many Other Features 
which have given value to THe New-ENGLAND in the two years 
of its history will be continued, and we have determined to 
spare neither labor nor money to make our Journal a greater 
power in the land, as worthy of the great cause we serve. 


The National Journal of Education. 


In answer to a demand from the West and the South, for a jour- 
nal national in name as well as in spirit, we have issued an edition 
styled the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. THE NATIONAL 
will be issued weekly, at the same price as THE New-ENGLAND, 
and will contain nearly the same reading matter as the latter. Sub- 
scribers on renewing will receive either journal which they may 
choose; and one of the Art Union portraits, 

Louis Agassiz 
Mann, or 
Emma Willard. 
will be sent to each old subscriber who prepays for 1877 before 
the expiration of his subscription. 

Each subscriber who prepays his subscription and sends one 
new annual subscription, with the money, will receive, postpaid 
his choice of TWO PORTRAITS. 

Each subscriber who, in addition to his own, sends two new an- 
nual subscriptions, will receive, post-paid, the THREE POR- 
TRAITS. 


Another Plan for Teachers. 

In order that every school may have the portrait of 7HZ 
GREAT AGASS/Z on its walls, we will make this offer. To 
each teacher who is a subscriber, and who shall prepay his or her 
subscription on or before January 1, 1877, and also send us one 
subscription for the school, we will send /wo Portraits, one for 
the teacher, and the other as a portrzit for the schoolroom. 


FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Varieties. 


— Superintendent Kiddle, of New York, recom- 
mends that the School Board adopt a rule to protect 
children from too long detention after school hours. 
He says that it is often the practice to inflict an exces- 
sive punishment of this kind,—the time of detention 
sometimes exceeding two hours, and this chiefly in the 
case of many young children attending the primary 
schools. 

— “I, Louis Acassiz, Zeacher.” Yes, indeed! he 
was a great teacher, having risen to the topmost plane 
of scientific and educational eminence, —a teacher of 
men. And yet he was a student all his life. What 
nobler bequest could he have left to you?—ew York 
School Fournal. [The great classical author and 
teacher was born in 1797, and died in 1867. He 
probably prepared more editions of classical authors 
than any other one educator during the last fifty years. ] 


— The Boston School Board has under considera- 
tion two new rules, one of which raises the age of ad- 
mission to primary schools to six years, the other re- 
duces the hours of work in them to three each day, 
with a recess of thirty minutes, from half past ten to 
eleven, so that the daily session will begin at nine and 
end at half past twelve o’clock. This is a sensible 
plan.— Harper's Weekly. 


— The yearly mortality of man, on the average, 1s 
one thirty-seventh of the population per year. 

— A new edition of Wilson’s “ American Orni- 
thology” has just been issued. It has been out of print 
for a long time. The old edition of 1836 has com- 
manded a fancy price. The last work is far more com- 
plete and handsome than the former, and is furnished 
at a much less price. 

— Chicago has forty Artesian wells, averaging 1,300 
feet in depth, and they have cost over a half million of 
dollars. 

— Gymnastic exercises for young ladies are a part of 

the regular instruction in a large number of the schools 
of Germany. In the higher schools in Berlin they have 
been for some time compulsory, and on October 1 the 
same system was extended to all the communal schools 
for girls in the German capital. 
— The sunshine of life is made up of very little 
beams that are bright all the time. In the nursery, on 
the playground, and in the school room, there is room 
all the time for little acts of kindness that cost noth- 
ing, but are worth more than gold or silver. 


— There are admirable examples which, when ap- 
plied by the weak and faulty to their own case, are 
transformed into snares, 


— Whittier sent this little verse to an autograph col- 


lector in England : 
America and England. 


Thicker than water in one rill, 
Through centuries of story, 

Our Saxon blood has flowed, and still 

We share with you the ood and ill, 
The shadow and the glory. 


— Next to health and good character nothing is so 
valuable to sweeten existence as friendship, and yet 
there are thousands who do not care for friendship and 
the good will of their fellow-men. This is a sad mis- 
take, which sooner or later will react most disadvan- 
tageously against them. 

— G. W. Curtis favors pensioning common-school 
teachers. He says: “ Teaching in public schools is as 
essential a part of the public service as the discharge 
of duty in the army.” 

— Mr. Matthew Arnold is a man of striking appear- 
ance,—an inch or two over six feet in height, broad- 
shouldered, large-boned, and large-jointed. His head 
is fine, his eyes are large and gray in color, and his thick 
side-whiskers and his hair are dark brown. There is, in 
fact, little of the pure Saxon about him; his physique 
is rather that of the Anglo-Norman. 

a -bye, Christmas Centennial! This is the last 


we shall see of you. 
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NATIONAL F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Fourteen Weeks More ! 


HAVE NEARLY READY 
Natural History Unfolded. A Great Success. 


The principal features are: Brevity; Directness of Statement; such a presentation 
of the subject as will lead the pupil to love th: study; abundant Foot-notes, containing 
Anecdotes, Curious Facts, Explanations, etc,; a uniform System of Paragraph Headings 
in Bold Type; frequent Tables for Blackboard use, exhibiting the Classificatiion into 
Orders, Families, Genera, etc. ; a carcfully-drawn Cut of every Animal named in the 
Text; the Scale of Size attached to every cut ; numerous Figures of Skeletons, etc., repre- 
sent the Anatomical Peculiarities; a Biography of cach Animal, showing its Habits, 
Adaptation, ¢tc., and Minute Directions for Collecting and Preserving Specimens and for 
examining the common Phenomena of Life. Scientific names have the Quantity of the 


Penult Syllable to guide Pronunciation, 
In the Appendix is an extensive T ABLE 
a full INDEX, 


OF THE ENTIRE ANIMAL KiNGDoM, and 


The latter gives the Derivation, Pronunciation, Accentuation, and 


Meaning of every term used in the book, as well as of the ordinary Zoological 


Expressions. 


By the same author, “FOURTEEN WEEKS” in each science,—Philosophy, Chemistry, 


Astronomy, Geology, Physiology, and a “Key” to all his Manuals. 


$1.25 cach. 


Postpaid, 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 


January number contains “Centennial Contrasts,” by | 
Supt. Pickard, of Chicago; Teaching History; A Lounger. 
in London; Health Referm ; Some Pedagogic Errers, J. D. | 
Steele; Examinations; Educated Labor; Ventilation; | 
Crime and Education; Book Notices; Mathematical De- | 
partment; Notes and Comments; Story Corner, etc. Sam-_ 
ple copy free. Subscription, $1. 


Nalional School-Singer. | 


Bright new music for the day school, embracing Song Les- | 
sons, Exercise Songs, Songs of Study, Order, Promptness, | 
and Obedience, of Industry and Nature, Patriotic and Tem- | 
perance Songs, Opening and Closing Songs; in fact, every- | 
thing needed in the school-room. By an eminent Musician 
and bom poser. Price, 35 cents. | 


Peck’s Manual of Geometry. 


Conclusion of the new brief series in Mathematics, com- 
prised in seven books. ‘This volume embraces Geometry 
proper, Conic Sections, and applications to Trigonometry 
and Mensuration, all in 300 pages. Pure science, divested 
of the too common plethora of ‘words, words,’’ is the 
specialty of this eminent author, Dr. W. G. Peck, of Co 
lumbia College. Post-paid, $1. 50. 


Barnes’ Brief History of France. 


By the author of the “‘ Brief United States,” with all the 
attractive features of the last-named popular work, including 
the copperplate maps, profuse and artistic illustrations, biog- 
raphy and anecdote in foot-notes, historical recreations, 
division into rational epochs, topics in ~ 2 type, dates at 
head of page, chapters on “ Manners and Customs,”’ etc., 
etc. The book reads like a remance, while it indelibly im- 
presses the “great outlines.’”” Post-paid, $1.25. 


Macnie’s Algebraical Equations, 


A work of high merit and value, serving as a complement | 
to the more advanced treatises on Algebra. It presents suc- | 
cinctly the general theory, giving special attention to the an- | 
alysis and solution of equations, with numerical coefficients. | 
Dr. Church, of the U. S. Military Academy, says the | 
author particularly excels in the treatment of cubic equa- | 
tions, and the aelern theorems. Price, $2.50. 


Pendleton’s Scientific Agriculture. 


_ A text-book for colleges and schools; treats of the follow- 
ing sogien Anatomy and Physiology of Plants; Agricul- 
tural Meteorology; Soils as Related to Physics; Chemistry 
of the Atmosphere ; Chemistry of Plants; Chemistry of Soils; 
Fertilizers and Natural Manures; Animal Nutrition; Ap- 
pendix. By E. M. Pendleton, M. D., Professor of 
culture in the University of Georgia. Price, $2.50. 


| chanical rules 


Martin’s Civil Government. 


An admirable summary, by Prof. Martin, of Massachu- 
setts State Normal School. It is expressly suitable as a 
text-book by reason of (1) its full Statement of Principle (2) 
its Comprehensive Plan, (3) its Historical Met its 
Topical Arrangement, and (5) its Omission of Details. 
Price, $1.25. 


Watson’s Primary Reader. 


Alternative to the ‘‘ Independent First Reader,’’— to 
afford a choice—either being a sufficient preparation for the 
regular Second Reader of the series. Pronunciation is in- 


dicated by strictly Websterian markings. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cents. 


The Teacher’s Hand-Book. 


By Wm. F. Phelps, Principal of Minnesota State Nor- 
mal School. Embracing the Objects, History, Organiza- 
tion, and Management of Teachers’ Institutes, followed by 
Methods of Teaching, in detail for all the fundamen 
branches, every young teacher, every practical teacher, 
every experienced teacher even, n this beok. $1.50, 


postpaid. 
Pooler’s Test-Speller. 


The best collection of “hard words” yet madeS The 
more uncommon ones are fully defined, and the whole are 
arranged alphabetically for convenient reference. The book 
is designed for Teachers’ Institutes and ‘‘ Spelling Schools,” 
and is prepared by an experienced and well-known con- 
ductor of Institutes. Postpaid, 25 cents. 


School Hymn and Tune Book. 


Edited by J. D. Bartley, Principal of the Concord (N. H.) 
High School. A selection of ae Hymns, of an un- 
sectarian character, carefully classified and set to popular 
and “singable” Tunes, for opening and closing exercises. 
The National, Anniversary and Parting Hymns form a val- 
uable feature. Price, 75 cents. 


Clark’s Easy Lessons in Language. 


Preliminary to all Grammars, for the very youngest chil- 
dren, as a foundation for the proper use of words. Beauti. 
fully illustrated. Designed to make a pastime of study- 
Price, 30 cents. 


Taverner-Graham’s Reasonable Elocution. 


The first presentation in boc k form of the method of this 
very successful teacher. It is based upon the axiom that 
‘* Elocution is the right interpretation of thought ;”’ hence, 
** Mental perception must be the basis of all * Reasonable 
Elocution.’”? Almost all previously published methods 
partially or who!ly ignore this, and by a set of mere!y me- 
produce our automatic readers and speakers. 


Price, $125, 


I~ Address the Publishers at either of their Offices, 


}11 and 113 William St., 
NEW YORK, 


113 and 116 State Street, 
CHICAGO. 


32 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


“The Best Wark of the Kind Ertan.” 


PARKER’S 


Hixercises 


InN 


Composition. 


A NEW EDITION, 


Revised and’ Enlarged, 
BY PROF. JAMES H. HAMILTON. 


Complete Course in One Book. 


12mo, 240 pp. 


Lt has recently been introduced into the Schools 
of the following important Ciries of the Eastern 
and other States : 


Boston, 
Springfield, 
Worcester, 
Providence, 
Fall River, 
Chicopee, 


Albany, 
Buffalo, 
Hartford, 
New Haven, 
New London, 
Holyoke, New Britain, 
Salem, Middletown, 
Newburyport, 
Newton, 
New Bedford, 
Bangor, 
Rockland, 
Lewiston, 
Auburn, 
Rutland, 


New York, 
Jersey City, 
Newark, 
Trenton, 
Nashua, 
Nantucket, 
Woonsocket, 
Atlanta, 
Savannah, 
Columbia. 


The above is only a partial list of the hundreds 
of CITIES and TOWNS now using this 


POPULAR WORK. 


THE BOOK IS ENDORSED BY 
EVERY TEACHER AND SCHOOL 
OFFICER NOW USING /7: 


I@~ Specimen Copies sent Free for 
Fifty Cents. 


Teachers and School Officers are respectfully 
invited to send for a Catalogue of our popular 
Publications. 


Address 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ORLANDO LEACH, 
Introducing Agent, 
Office with BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand St., NEW YORK. 


iG All the Publications of this House for sale by 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Chicago, 
GRAY, BAKER & CO., St. Louis. 
ROBT. CLARKE & CO., Cincinnati. 
BURROWS BROS., Cleveland. 
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Mrs. LEWIS B MONROE. 
A handsome velume, 
bound in sea-green cloth, with 
vignette in gold, and design 
in red and black, rich aad 
tasteful binding. 
$1.50. 


In the Sky-Garden. 
By LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 


With twenty full-page illustrations, printed in dark-blue 
tint, and initial-letter designs for each chapter: the whole by 
J. Wetts Cuamensy (“Champ”). Sm. 4to, illustrated 
cove. 


Both the above books are remarkably successful efforts to 
combine instruction and entertainment. The first is an ex- 
cellently written summary of national history, particularly 
well adapted for reading in classes, The second is a collec- 
tion of stories, into which much information about astronomy 
is most happily woven. Both are confidently recomme 
to teachers, for use as gifts and for reading to classes. 


At all Bookstores, and sent post-paid by the Publishers, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & C0., 


381 Washington Street and 10 Bromfield Street, 


99a BOSTON. 


The Finest Upright Pianos in the World. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO’S 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


WERE THE ONLY ONES, OUT OF OVER FORTY 
COMPETITORS, THat RECEIVED SPECIAL MEN- 
TION AND HONORS AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


REPORT. 

“To Hallet, Davis & Co.’s Grand, Upright, and 
Square Pianos, the volume of tone, good construction, and 
excellence of workmanshi~, and because of original- 
ity of design and artistic skillin their Upright 
Instruments, with ingenious combination of 
mechanical devices for securing permanence of 
tone. (Signed) 

H. K. OLIVER, Chairman Bd. of Judges. 
A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. 

J. R. HAWLEY, President. 

ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary.” 

This Report is emphatic, and places Hallet, Davis & 
Co's Patent Upright AS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

WAREROOMS — 484 Washington Street, Boston; 20 


East 4th Street, New York; 1115 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia; 40 Fort Street, West Detroit; Cor. Adams and 
State Streets, Chicago; 13 Sansom Street, San Francisco. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free. 99a 


WANTED, 
First Class Agents: 


TO SELLA 


First Class Book, 
RIDPATH’S 
History United States. 


Sold only by Subscription. 


A Five Dollar Book for $3. 
Its popularity is attested by the sale of over 
Forty Thousand Copies!! 
New and Revised Edition, 
Containing the 


History of the Centennial Exhibition. 


Address at once, for Terms and Circulars, 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 


BAIRD, 9 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in . 
Paper Boxes. 
A large assortment on hand and to order. Nests of Boxes. 
Cornucopias and Ornaments. Colored Papers. Small Chro- 
mos and Scrap Book Pictures. Papeteries in great variety. 
Cake Boxes on hand. 
Fairs, Sabbath Schools, and School Téachers 


supplied at low rates. 
A GREAT VARIETY OF 


Holiday Goods, 


gga 


SEYMOUR & STERNES, New Orleans, 


i] Wholesale and Retail i] 


ford St., Boston, 
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Anderson’s Historical Series 


In whole or impart is used in the Public Schools of 114 
of the 171 cities which according to the last United States 
‘sus, contain more than 16,000 inhabitants each. 

The total population of these 171 cities amounts to 

374,921. The total population of the 114 cities using 

nderson’s Histories is 6,242,352. 

Anderson's Historical Series is also used in the Public 
Schools of thousands of smaller cities and towns, as well 
1s in numerous Colleges, Academies and Seminaries, in 
~U parts of the country. 


Phis eeries comprise the following Works : — 


A JUNIOR CLASS HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Illustrated with hundreds of portraits, views, 
maps, ete, Price, $1.00. 


A- GRAMMAR SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Annotated; and illustrated with 
numerous portraits and views, and with more than forty 
maps, many of which are colored. 300 pp. l6mo. Price, 
$1.20. 

A PICTORIAL SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Fully illustrated with maps, por- 
traits, vignettes, &c. 404 pp. 12mo. Price, $1. 


A MANUAL OF GENERAL HISTORY. Illustrated 
with beautifully colored maps showing the changes in the 
political divisions of the world, and giving the lJecation 
of important places. 419 pp. l2mo. Price, $2.00, 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Illustrated 
with colored maps showing the geographical in 
at different periods. 300 pp. 12mo. ice, 
$1.60. 

ANDERSON’S BLOSS’S ANCIENT HISTORY- 
445 pp. 12mo- 

rice, $2.00. 


THE HISTORICAL READER, embracing selections 
in prose and verse, standard writers of Ancient and 
Modern History. 12mo. 544 pp. Price. $1.80. 


NATIONAL F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE UNITED STATES READER, embracing se- 
lections from eminent American historians, orators, states- 
men and poets, with explanatory observations, notes, etc. 
The whole arranged so as to form a complete class- 
manual of United States History. 1l2mo. 414 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME, OF GREECE 
AND OF FRANCE, in preparation. 


Language and Grammar. 


By ALoyzo Reep, Instructor in English Grammar in 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, and 
BRAINERD KELLOGG, A.M., Professor of English Lan- 

age and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and 
Polytechnic Institute. 

GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH.—An elementary 
English Grammar, consisting of one hundred practical 
lessons, carefully graded and adapted to the class-room. 
144 pp. 16mo., bound in linen, $0.50, 

A higher Work on the same plan will be ready in the 


spring. 

PGRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH has met with an 
immense success, More than 10,000 copies have been 
sold within three months of its publication. 

It has been enthusiastically recommended by hundreds 
of educators, and is the on y work yet published that 
fully combines the good in the old methods of teaching 
grammar with the new theories of teaching language. 


NEW GRADED SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


By JAMES B. THOMSON, L.L.D. 


Complete In THREE BOOKs. 


I. NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
l6mo. Price, 35 cents. 


144 pages, 


YORK. 


Il. NEW RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, con- 
taining Mental with Slate Exercises, 224 pages, 16mo. 
Prices, 50 cents. 

Ill. NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 884 pages, 
12mo. Price, $1.00. 

KEY TO NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. (For 
teachers only.) Price, $1.00. ¥ 

A BSBUPPLEMENTARY COURSE. For higher 
Institution, (In preparation.) 


These works, it is believed, form the most comprehen. 
sive , complete and carefully graded series of Arithmetica 
extant, Although but recently published, they have been 
very extensively introduced in various parts of the 
country. 


FRENCH COURSE. 


By Pror. JEAN GUSTAVE KEETELS. 


I. A CHILD’S ILLUSTRATED FIRST BOOK LN 
FRENCH. 144 pages, 12mo. Price, $1.00. 

Il. AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
264 pages, 12mo. Price, $1.25. 

Ill. AN ANALYTICAL AND _ PRACTICAL 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 524 pages, 12mo. Price, $2.00. 

IV. A KEY TO THE ENGLISH EXERCISES, IN 
THE ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. 12mo. Price, % cents, 

V. A COLLEGIATE COURSE in the French Lan. 
guage, comprising a complete Grammar with Rules on 

ender; Reading Lessons and Exercises for Translation ; 
a Treatise on French Pronunciation ; a Key to the Princi- 
pal French Idioms; the Latin Elements, common to both 
the French and English; the whole being a compilation 
of the principles of the French Language, arranged and 

repared for the study of French, in Colleges and Col, 

te Institutions. press. 


Sample Copies of any of the above Works sent to Teachers for Examination 


Circulars sent on application. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 
5S BARCLAY STREET, 


Address, 


NEW YORK. 


Or, T. T. BAILEY, Agent, 
20 CORNHILL, 


BOSTON. 


CLARE & MAYNARD, 


56 BARCLAY STREET, NEW 


Prof. KEETELs Freneh Series, in whole or in part 
although published but a very short time, is usec 
in nearly all the schools in New York city, and 
Brooklyn, where French is made a specialty; also in such 
institutions as Wellesley College, Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary, Bowdoin College, Polytechnic School, Troy, 
Washington University, St, Louis, all of the Bostin High 
Schools, in fact in important schools in all parts of the 
country. 


NOW READY! 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE MODERNE, 
Theorique Analylique et Pratique ; 


One volume, 306 pages, 12mo. Price, $1.75. The above 
work, by Prof. ALVERGNAT, who has had a long and 
ul gy teaching his native language in 
country, has especial repared for tl 
American student. 


HUTCHISON—A TREATISE ON PIITYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE. By Dr. Josern C, Hurcuison, 
President of the New York Physiological Society; Vice. 
President of the New York Academy of Medicine: 
Su n to the Brooklyn City Hospital ; and late President 
of the Medical Society of the State of New York. Hand. 
somely illustrated. 8 pages, 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

This work is so scientific in its treatment of the sub. 
— that it is used with great satisfaction in many of the 
eading colleges, and yet it is so simply written that it 
can be used in an ordinary grammar school. It is used 
in thousands of colleges, seminaries, high and grammar 
schools, in all parts of the land, 


HENDERSON—TEST-WORDS IN ENGLISH or. 
THOGRAPHY, with full definitions; also a List of 
Modern Geographical Names with their pronunciations, 
for the pse of Grammar Schools and Academies. Selected 


— oe, HENDERSON, A.M. 105 pages, 
at half price. Descriptive 


BROWN, Western A’sgt, 
56 MADISON STREET, 
CHICACO, 


The Boston High Schools have Adopted 


BAIN’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Committees similar High Schools are invited 
communicate with 


HENRY HOLT CO., 


25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
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851 HISTORY PRIZES. 


$500 to one person! Given for best answers to questio 
etc., in the *Student’s Prize.” Price, 5 cents. Publish 
by M. 8. WILSON, Fiushing, N. ¥. 99a 


BEST THOUGHTS & DISCOURSES 
OF D. L. MOODY. 


The Work of MOODY and SANKEY as Evangelists, with 
Sketches of their Lives, and Portraits on Steel, including 
their Labors in Europe, Brooklyn, NewYork, and Chicago. 
By Assi Ciemens Morrow. Introduction by the Rev. 
Emory J. Haynes. 


AGENTS WANTED. Send for Circular. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers, 
37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


89 a 


Institute Songs, 


A NEW MUSIC BOOK for Institutes and Schools. By E. 
O. Lyts, Prof. Vocal Music, State Normal School, Mil 
ville, Pa. 48 paees; 64 pieces of Music. 

542 copies of /nstitute Songs were purchased by the Lan- 
caster County Teachers’ Institute, at its late meeting (Nov. 
13-18, 1876), and the book has since been extensively intro- 
duced into the schools of the county. ‘ 

Single copy (pest-pere) 235 cents. Special terms to Insti- 

ess 


tutes and Dealers. 
J L. LYTE, Lancaster, Pa. 
We are 


CHROMOS & ART WORKS: | 


our immense stock of Chromos an 
prices. All the new and popular Chromos, Photegraphic 
Statuary, Perforated Mettoes, Floral Cards, Reward 
Cards, Christmas and New Year's Cards, and Frames of 
every description, at prices which defy competition. 10-page 
Illustrated Catalogue free. J. LATHAM &.CO., Art 
Rooms, 419 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 99 4 


GOOD PAY & = 


two enterprising men or wo- 
men in each County. Address J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
Washington Street, ‘on, Mass. 99 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Mavufacturers and Importers of 


Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. . 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEHL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332. 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
q1 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY Sele Agent. 


KANSAS. 


All about its Soil, Climate, its Resources, its Products, 
and its people are given in the Kansas FARMER. a 1o-page 
Weekly Farm and Family Journa!, now in its isth year. 
Postage paid, 3 months for 50 ceuts. 

Address J. K. HUDSON, Topeka, Kas 


Has quickly taken a high place among agricultural jour- 
adie Y. Tribune... It has been with en- 


ergy and ability, and we have considered it among the best 
of our exchanges, and a worthy representative of the Great 
West.—Practical Farmer. Philadelphia, Pa....Maj Hud- 
son 1s a clear and vigorous writer, a man of decided opinions 
on questions of pub.ic interest.—Rural American. (Mo ) 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck ) 


5 & 
45 

Ry 
qr 73 Fulton St., Boston. eow 


New York 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Who want to post themselves on Educational 
Ideas, and Progress. should take thee NE W-YVOR 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
articles are interesting. practica!, and earnest. THE 
TEACHERS OF NEW.-YORK CITY, where the best 
Public Schools of the world are found, are its extensive pat- 
rons, and also write for it. Price $2.50 per year. 

The “NAW COURSE OF STUDY” is sent to every 
new subscriber. 
_ GF It is the oldest Weekly Fducational Journal pub- 
lished. Estabjished S/X¥ VEARS. 

Specimen copies Ten Cents. 

94m 17 WARREN ST., N.Y. 


It is ably conducted: the 


‘TEACHERS can find ev of PENS and 
PENCILS, WRITING-PAPER a ENVEI OPES, 
# WARD & GAY’S, Statieners, 180 Devonshbre Boston, 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUGATION. 


LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send you 17 of Barry Collins’s 3-page and Title 
Music Songs for $1.00. Send catalogue. 
96 tf JAS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


CHART OF HISTORY. 


That beautifully-illuminated work of muny years, by the 


Hon. S. C. Apams, of Oregon, is by common consent the 


most elaborate and practically useful Chart offcred : 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern. Ow. 
N. C, GODDARD, WN. &. Agent, 
osh MALpEN, Mass. 


A GOOD BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


“How they Made a Man of Him.” 
WRITTEN BY MRS. JULIA RB. SMITH. 


It’s a story recording the doings and sayings of a num- 
ber of little children, the hero of which is a vagabond boy 
whom they take in hand, ahd, after patient endeavors, suc~ 
ceed quite admirably in making a man of him 


It will interest all who read it, and isa good book to pre- 
sent to the young. 


For sale by all New York and Boston booksellers, and by 
the publisher, Sent postpaid on receipt of retail price, 
$1.00, by JAMES D. GILL, 

98 b Springfield, Mass. 


‘School Furniture. 


Andrews Patmt. “TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
Ka MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settee. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
UV. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. 


Superiar Bells of Ly ved and Tin, mounted 
an 


WHITNEY’S MUSICAL GUEST 


The People’s Favorite. 


orth ) One of the oldest and /arg.st in circu- 
$30_W: lation of any MusicAL publication. Ex- 
MUsIC cellent of Travels, 
original Stories, choicest Music. Pages 

for $1 .10. $1.10 a year 


Sheet-Music size, onl 
—sample, post-paid, 10 cents. Catalogue of Music and Pre- 
miums /ree. Agents wanted. Address 

95 W. W. WHITNEY, Totepo, Onno. 


SLIDES 


READ 


MAC LANTERNS & LU 


CATALOCUE. F 


REE 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 


“ Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind | have seen.”—Fohn D. Philbrick. 

USED in the pest Primary and GRAMMAR SCHOOLS in 
Boston. Price £t-00 Pe hundred. Address orders (prepaid 
toANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. St Boston 
or THompson & Brown, 25 and 29 Cornhill. 


DO YOUR, 4*2-OWN PRINTING 
FAVORITE 

Self-i'k’g Press $16 

Presses from to ®125. 

Oflice complete Send 

for 75 page book of Presses 
type, Cuts, &e., Mastrate 

with instructions, worth #1. 
GORHAM & CO, 

OBTOW. 


Teachers Furnished 
GRATIS. 


HE New-England Bureau of Education, 16 

Hawley St., Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. it is in constant com- 
munication with the teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city High 
School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the names 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you advertise, you may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three aaa suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently all on our 
references, recommendations, raphs, etc., ready to 
consulted. F. <NOW, Manager. 


MYER M 
Co 


CHURCH,SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogues 
full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free? 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 604 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O. 


A DAY at home. Agentswanted. Outfit and terms 
freee TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 


$12 


FOUR VALUABLE BOOKS 


The Epistle to the Romans, 


IN GREEK, in which the text of Robert Stephens, 
third edition, is compared with the Text of the Elzevirs, 
Sachmann, Alford, Taegelles, Tischendorf, and West- 
cott, and with the chief uncial cursive Manuscripts, to- 
gether with references tothe New Testament Grammars 

Winer and Buttman. By Henry A. Burts, Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis in Drew Theological 
Seminary. 8vo, 
Interleaved 


Christian Ethics. 
By Dr. Apotex Wuttxe. Translated by J. P. La- 


croix. Twovolumes. Revised edition. 12mo... $3.50 
Elements of Logic. 
By C. K. Trug, D.D. 12amo.......eeeseeeeeees $ .80 


The Science of Elocution. 


With Exercises and Selections Systematically Arranged 

for Acquiring tbe Art of Reading and Speaking. By 

S. S. A.M. $1.75 
Any of the above sent by mail free on receipt of price. 


Address 
NELSON & PHILLIPS. Publishers, 


99a 805 Broadway, NEW YORK; 


WALKER’S PATENT 
Self-Adjusting Book Rack. 


USEFUL for Teachers, Students, 
Professional Men, and all who have 
occasion to keep several books within 
easy reach. 

When one or more books are re- 
moved, it adjusts itse// to those remaining. 

Circulars sent on application. 


NOYES, SNOW & CoO., 
1344 Bromriztp Street, Boston. 


o7 tf 
Artists’ Ttaterials, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Mathematical Instruments, 
&c. 


FROST & ADAMS, 
33 & 35 CORNHILL, Boston, 


HENRY D. NOYES, 


Late of Nichols & Noyes and Noyes, Holmes & Co.; now 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 


Publishers and Stationers, 
13'¢ Bromfield St., Boston. 


School Books and School Requisites 


SUPPLIED TO ORDER. 
Subscriptions for all Periodicals received at Club Rates. 
Printing and Binding in Every Style. 


Holiday Goods and Games 
97 


IN VARIETY. 


Frames and Pictures! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS. STEREOSCOPES, 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 


FRAMING, from the simplest to the most elaborate, 
done promptly and at reasonable rates, 


GEO. S. BRYANT & CO., 


97 tf 34 bromfield Street. 


(<= The New Drum Song! 


For Public Schools, Hust Out. 


WIDE-AWAKE AND VERY EFFECTIVE. 


No orders furnished for less than the advertised price, 
25 Cents. 


Address BOX 231, Melrose, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS FOR SINGING CLASSES! 


OYFUL 
NOTES 


in our new combined notes, (a figure set in 
each round note— for do, 2 for ra, 3 for me, etc.) ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best system yet invented, as 
you have the round notes, and the figures enable those 
not skilled in reading them to sing them at sight. 


HOURS SONG 


18 THE BEST ROUND NOTE BOOK IN THE FIELD. 

Hovrs or Sone and Jovrun Norss were prepared by 

Prof. Jas. H. Fillmore, from long experience and care- 

ful observation as a successful teacher. The rudiments 

the most thorough, the music grand. Price 60 cents 

$4.80 per dozen by express; $5.50 per dozen by mail. 
BROS., P 


Specimen pages frev. 1, 


ORE than 290 Styles of PAPER and ENVEL-, 
OPES can be found a1 WARD & GAY’S, 180 oy 
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Cushing’s Manual 


OF 
PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative assemblies. 
This is the standard authority in all the United Staves. and 
is an indispensable Hand-Bowk tor every member of a delib- 
erative body, as a ready reference upon the formality and 
egality of any proceeding or debate. 

“The most authoritative expounder of American parlia- 
mentary law.” —Chardes Sumner . 

Price 65c. Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Boston, Masa. 


ADOPTED FOR THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
THE CITY OF BOSTON, 


Bradbury's Eaton's Algebra. 


Retall Price, $1.25. 


ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE IN THE EIGHT 
BOSTON HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Bradbury's Element. Geometry. 


Retail Price, $1.00. 


Also Edition containing TRIGONOMETRY, 
Retail Price, $1.50. 


ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE IN SEVEN OF 
THE EIGHT BOSTON HIGH SCHOOLS. 


At a recent meeting of the School Commit- 
tee of the City of Boston, these Books were 
adopted as above, for exclusive use in the sev- 
eral High Schools of the city. 

They have also been adopted, and are used in a large part 
of the most important High Schools of New England, as 
well as in a large number of High Schools and Academies 
throughout the United States, and also in some of the most 
important Schools of the Empire of Japan. 

Their success and increasing popularity confirm the belief 
that they are better fitted than any similar works to the 
present classification and grade of the best High Schools. 


EATON & BRADBURY'S 
Series of Mathematics 


THE BEST ARRANGED, 

THE MOST PROGRESSIVE, 

THE MOST PRACTICAL, 

THE BEST. 


It is the leading Mathematical Series of New Englanc, 
in extent of circulation being used wholly or in part in New - 
England cities containing over one mi 1 on population, aud 
also in Aundreds of towns, and in academies, seminaries, 
private schools, and extensively in different parts of the 
country. 
Among the New-England cities where the series is used 
wholly or in part, may be mentioned : 


Boston, Taunton, Dover, Lewiston, 
Worcester, Fitchburg, Concord, Biddeford, 
Lowell, Newton, Nashua, Bridgeport, 
Lynn, Lawrence, Manch: ster, Middletown, 
Cambridge, Somerville, Portland, Norwich, 
New Bedfo'd, Chelsea, Bangor, Pawty ket, 
Springfield, Portsm'th, Bath, Newport. 

Single copies of the above books sent, postage paid, for 
examination with reference to troduction, on receipt of 
half price. 


Taylor's Method of Classical Study,—retai $1.25 
Philbrick's American UnionSpeaker, “ 2.00 
Eaton's Questions on Principles of Arith , 15 cts. 
Questions in Geography, 18 ets. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 
*,* Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive cai- 


ah gue of above, and other educational works, sent on appii- 
cation to the Publishers, 


THOMPSON, BROWN &CO., 


25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


‘The Young 
Housekeeper’s Friend 


By Mrs. CORNELIUS. 


Price $1.50 --++++- Interleaved. $2.25. 
The most popular and reliable COOK BOOK ana 
Guide for the Duties of the Household published. \t wil! 
be found of great value to every housekeeper, and is the 
standard work on these ors 
now ready. For sale by ail ksel! 
receipt of price. 


Firrretn THovsany 
ers. Sent by mail on 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Publishers, Boston, 
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THE 


OLD SOUTH 


CLOTHING HOUSE, 
Opposite the Old South Church, 


BOSTON. 


THE 


OLD SOUTH 
Clothing House, 


318 & 317 Washington Street, 


Opposite Old South Church. 


Fine Clothing 


RETAIL BY THE MANUFACTURERS 


Wholesale Prices. 


GEORGE R. BRINE. 


NEW-ENGLAND Y¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Centennial Award. 
WATCH >. 


Patek, Philippe & Co.’s fine 
Watches received the following 
Award at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, Philadelphia : 


“For a Collection of Watches and parts of 
Watch Movements. The Collection contains 
complicated Watches of all kinds; Chrono- 
graphs, single and double repeaters, and cal- 
endar Watches. Those with Independent 
seconds are constructed tipoti a new system 
Worthy of commendation.” 


The PATEK, PHILIPPE & CO. 
Watches are for sale by the 
Bo:ton Agents, : 


PALMER, BACHELDER & CO., 
No. 304 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


Eclectic Magazine 
OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Thirty-Third Year. 


Tus Eciactic reprints from all the foreign Quarterlies, 
Reviews, Magazines and Journals, their choicest contents, 
includ Essays, Scientific Papers, BroGRAPHICAL 


K's) 


4 TOWN LOT ABSOLUTELY GIVEN AWAY 


Worth 


WE OFFER FOR 
THIRTY DAYS, A 
TOWN LOT IN 
MINERAL CITY, 
GRAYSON COUNTY 


NO SETTLEMENT OR IMPROVEMENT REQUIRED. 


TEXAS, FREE 
EVERY LOT GIVEN 
AWAY UNCON- 
DITIONALLY. 


YOUNG MEN, SECURE A HOM 


OF THE UNITED STATES, FOR NOTHING. 


FACTS AND STATISTICS. 
Grayson connty, Texas, is in the finest portion of the State, and is traversed by THREE railroads, and 
the Red er navigation. Has been settled for THIRT 
States statistics of 1870, G 


enjoys the advan 
TH 


f 
YEAR RO ND. From the Uni 
variety of production unrivaled in the country, corse TOBAC 
UNNY SOUTH 


TATOESG, and all the FRUITS of the §& 
s, making this country truly a ise. 
INERAL CITY ts located beautiful 


in Grayson county, on Big Mineral creek, an unfailing stream of 
Rai . twelve miles west of the intersection of the M. 

Texas Central Kailroads. The location is beautiful and healthy, and in all respects 

ural parks, good drainage, an d abundance of pure water at all seasons of the year. 


WHY WE GIVE LOTS AWAY. 
The Ohio, Kentucky and Texas LandsCompany have LARGE TRACTS of the best agricultural and min- 
eral land in Northern Texas. And the time seems to be favorable to throw some of our lands on the mar- 
ht, at prices ranging from $5 to $10 per acre for unimproved, and $20 to $30 for improved lands. We have 


of the Missouri, Kansas exas 


platted in the midst of our lands the town of 


N 
to an ding their names to us, 
MINERAL CITY, the ouly charge being te somo? ONE DO: 
, and actual expenses. 


acknowledging the deed 
every alternate one. We do not expect that ev 


DO we haven OUR ishi en wi pro their friends 

ime until we havea }o nd as We own every other lot it is obvious wwe 
are to make money. € we out ane deeds Unconbit i ALLY, not wiring you to settle or 
improve. Our limit to any one person taking advantage of our liberal offer is five lots. 


INSTRUCTI ‘We will send, by return mail 
date of this pay-cr, one dollar with their names written p’ 
&25XK100 FT. town lotin 
TOJ for 
DOL 


at 
Deeds sent to any part 
e 


OHIO, KENTUCKY, AND TEXAS LAND COMPANY, 206 nace s¢., Cincinnati, O. 


.. Remember this offer is good 


lat of high, rolling prairie, interspersed with fine timber, 


one who takes a lotin Mineral City will go there, but 


Grayson county, Texas, CLEAR OF ALL TAX 


E IN THE FINEST PORTION 


years. SUMMER 
rayson county, Texas, aS a 

CO, CORN, WHEAT, 
> 48 well as the growths of hardier cli- 
re water, and on the Gainsvilie branch 
and 


le, hav ng Dat- 


AL CITY and to envourage emigration there. we 
P in fee simple for one or more lots in 

LAR to pay the Notary Public for 
DO NOT CIVE EVERY LOT AWAY, but 


but ashort 


ho wi dus. within thirty days f 
in FULL, acloar WARRANTY DEED to 


town lot must in al 


for THIRTY DAYS ONLY. 


we” Parents, Secure a Few Lots for Your Children! 


This advertisement will not appear again in the paper. 
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SketTcnes, Reminiscences OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 
Tages, Stories anp Posms. The field of selection is very 
large, and it is believed that the Eciecric presents A 
GREATER VARIETY AND HIGHER STANDARD OF LITERATURE 
than any periodical can hope to do that depends exclusively 
upon home talent. 
Among the writers esented in recent numbers of the 
Eciactic are: The Rr. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, MATTHEW AR- 
NOLD, CHARLES KINGSLEY, ROBERT BU- 
CHANAN, ARTHUR HELPS, ALFRED TENNY- 
SON, THOMAS HUGHES, WILLIAM BLACK, 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, THOSMAS HARDY, WILLIAM 
MORRIS, Miss THACKERAY, Mas. ALEXANDER, 
Profs. HUXLEY and TYNDALL, RICHAKD PROC. 
TOR, B.A.; Pror. OWEN, Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, 
MAX MULLER, J. NORMAN LOCKYER, HER- 
BERT SPENCER, and others equally eminent. Besides 
the regular articles in the body of the magazine, there are 
four original Editorial Departments : Literary Noricss, 
Foreicn Lirerary Norks, Scignce AND ArT, and 
VARIBTIES. 
With regard te the character of the selettions, the aim of 
the Etiecric is to be instructive without being dul!, and 
entertaining without being trivial. While each number con- 
tains something to interesc every member of the family cir- 
cle, it addresses itself particularly to the great body of in- 
telligent readers who seek t as well” as amusement in 
solid and healthful literature. 
Besides the 128 pages of reading matter, each number of 
the magazine contains a Fins ENGRAvinG—usually 
a portrait—executed in the most artistic manner. 
‘TERMS.—Single copies, 45 cents; one Copy one year, $5; 
two copies, $9 ; five copies, $20. [rial subscriptions for three 
months, $1. The Eciectic will be furnished to teachers 
at $4 per year. Postage free to all subscribers. Address— 
£Z. KR. PELTON, Publisher, 

25 Bond street, NEW YORK. 


FAMILY BANK. 


Books are open for subscription to the capital stock of the 
Massachusetts Famity Bank, at Room 51, New-Eng- 
Jand Life Insurance Building, Post Office square. The 
stock is $500,000, in shares of $50 each. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for every one to secure at par, by prompt subscription, 
a stock which will never be below par, and will soon be a 
good way above it. 

This institution has the sanction of an ex-chief justice of 


the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, who is himself a sub- 
scriber to the stock. ‘Ihe justice and equity of its distin- 
guishing principle, in regatd to life insurance, has been set- 
led by a recent decision of the ful: bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 99 b 


A. PORTER, 


PRACTICAL OPTICIAN 
333 Washington street (Up one Flight). 

If your vision is impaired come and have a pair of th 
celebrated FRENCH PERISCOPIC SPECTACLES ~ 
EYE-GLASsES, fitted to suit naw vision, and thus pre- 
serve your sight. Spectacles and Eye-Glasses made to order 
and repaired. New Lensns inserted in old frames. 

N. B.—Beware of the many bogus Opticians who are 
selling Spectacles that are sure to injure the eyes of those 
wear them. gga 


BEAUTIFUL SCRAP-BOOK 


Pictures, — designs of every description; Scrap Books ; 
Chromos ; Decalcomanie ; every variety of Colored 
Paper; Reward Cards for School Teachers. 


THE BEST PLACE IN BOSTON TO HAV 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS, 


414 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


_ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Abbott's Abercrombie’s Intellectual Piillos- 
opliy. Inquiries concering the Intellectual Powers 
and the Investigation of Truth. By ohn Abercrombie, 
M.D. With additibns; etc, by Rev. Jacob Abbott. 
12m0, $1.05. 


Abbott's Abercrombie’s Moral Philoséphy. 
The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By John 
Abercrombie, . With additions, etc, by Rev, 
Jacob Abbott. 12mo; $1.05. 


Adams’ New Aftithmetic. Revised edition. By 
Daniel Adams, M. D. 14mo, 75 Cents: 


Adams’ Improted Arithmetic, An Improved Edi- 
«tion of Adams’ New Afithmetic (first published in 827), 
re-written in a style muth condensed. With additiotis 
by Daniel Adams, M. D. 12mo, 75 cents. 


Adams’ Keys to Revised and Improved Arith- 
metic. 1:2mo, cloth, each 75 cents. 


Addick’s Elemeiitary French, An ¢elemén 
ctical book for learning the French language. y . 
Mrs.Addick. 12tho, cloth, 70 eentsi 


American School Primer. Illustrated, 12mo, paper, 
8 cents; stiff covers, 11 
familiarly 


ffin's Eclipses. Solar and Lunar Ecli 
Coffin, La- 


illustrated and explained. By Prof. J. 
fayette College. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. Elements of Conic Sections 
and Analytical Geometry. By Prof. J. H. Coffin. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Dymond’s Moral Philosophy. Essays on the Prin- 
ciples of Morality, and on the Private and Politic 
Rights and Obligations of Mankind. By J. Dymond. 
1zmo, cloth, $1.45. 


Rirkham's Grammar. English Gramimar for the use 
of schools. By Samuel Kirkham. 12mo, 70 cents. 


Lovell’s United States Speaker. Exercises in Elo- 
cution, for colleges and schools. By John E. Lovell. 
12mo, $1.40. 


Lovell’s New School Dialogues. Dramatic Selec- 
tions, for schvols and families. By John E. Lovell. 


$1.40+ 


Northend’s Little Speaker. Prose, Poetry, and Dia- 
jogues, for Primary classes. By Charles Nerthend. 
18mo, cloth, 56 cc nts. 


Northend’s Amerfit¢an Speaker. Exercises for Dec- 
“amation Schools. By Charles Northend. 


$1,001 


Northend’s School Dialogues. One hundred and 
twenty Selections for Schools. By Charles Northend. 
s2m0, $1.00. 


Olinsted’s Radiments. Rudiments of Natural Philos- 
ophy and Astronomy. by Prof, D. Oimsted, of Yale 
College. 18mo, 94 cents. 


Olmsted's School Astronomy (Snell). A Com- 
pendium of Astronomy, for schools. By Prof. Olmsted, 
A new edition, revised by Prof, Snell. 12mo, $1.18. 


Olmsted's College Astronomy (SnelJJ). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype edition. 
Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherst College. 8vo, $2.25. 


Olnsted's College Phildsopliy (Snell). An Intro’ 
duction to Natural Philosophy, for college students. 
By Prof. Olmsted. New stereotype edition. Prof. 
Snell’s second revision. 8vo, $3.50. 


Parker's Natural Philosophy. Part I: Juvenile 
"Philosophy, for young children. By Richard G. Parker. 
16mo, 56 cents. 


Parker’s Natural Philosophy. Part II: First Les- 
sonsin Natnral Philosophy. By Richard G. Parker. 
16mo, 56 cents. 


Parker's Natural Philosophy (Plympton). A 

Compendium of Natural and hxperimental 
By Richard G. Parker. A thorough revision with add.- 
tions, by Prof. G. W. Plympton. 12mo, $1.75. 


Preston's A system of Book-keeping 

by Double and Single Entry, with a complete treatise 
on Equation of Payments. By Lyman Preston. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition. Royal 8vo, $1.88. 


Scott's United States History. A manual of History 
of the United States, with the Constitution and Declara~ 
tion of Independence ; with questions. For the use of 
schools. By David B. Scott. A New edition. 63 cts. 


Shurtleffs Governmental Instructor (Camp), 
The Government of the United States and the State 
Governments. Prepared for Schools. By di B. Shurt- 
Jeff, A new edition, thoroughly revised by Hon. David 
N. Camp. 12mo, 75 cents. 


Underhill’ New Table Book. ‘he Arithmetical 
Primer; or, New Table Book. By Daniel C. Under- 
hill. 36 pp., »8mp, paper, 4 cents; half bound, 8 cents. 


Whelpley’s Compend of Histery. A Compend of 
Universal History. By Samue) helpley. Revised 
by Joseph and Samuel Emerson. 1s2mo, $1.50. 


Zachos’ New American Speaker. Oratorical and 
Dramatical Pieces, Soliloquies, and Dialogues, for 
a and colleges. By J. C. Zachos. Large 12mo, 
1. 


Examination copies TO TEACHERS on re- 


Ww. WHITCOMB, 


40 Bromfield Street. 


ceipt of one-half the printed prices, Liberal 


terms for introduction, 99 4 
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NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. xi 
CANVASSERS WANTED for a Superb 
Work or rrencn ART, Publishers. _ Publishers. _ Publishers. _ 


“WOMEN ofthe BIBLE,” illustrated in oi! co!- 
ors with copies of the most celebrated paintings by 
the great European Masters. Something entire 

pew: captivates every one. With it is the hand. 
somest Premium ever offered. The best and 
most elegant book for fall canvassing and the 


season. Extra terms to good A 
& OO., New York and Chicago 


Grand Chance for Live Teachers, 


Wantep—Several good agents (local and otherwise) on a 
new Encyclopedia, not a revised edition of an old book 
that, in the newest editions, must necessarily contain much 
of the old matter and be faulty and incorrect in statements of 
facts. An entirely new work leaves the editors and contrib- 
utors free to make the amplest use of the most recent re- 
search, and give effect to that cane in the relative propor- 
tions of things which time —— rings about. The work 
is cheaper than any ever published, and can be procured 
either in parts or volumes, at the option of the su iber. 
It is illustrated with elegant wood-engravings and very beau- 
tiful maps. A liberal commission will be paid before the 
work is completed. Apply to FLEETWOOD & HAYES, 
23 Hawley street, Boston. tf 


J. JAY GOULD, 
16 Bromfield St. near Washington St. 


Pictures and Frames, 
Reward-of-Merit Cards, 
German Embossed Pictures, 
Transfers, Christmas Cards, 
98 c Plags, Banners, Games, &o. 
MISS C. S. COLBY resumes in- 


urdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of ool of Oratory. 
Address: go West Springfield street, Boston. oe 


Teachers’ Exchange. 
ANTED.—A situation as governess, by a graduate of 
Gannett Institute. Instruction in English, Music, 
and French. Superior references. Address 

97 ¢ “*H.”, 1738 Washington St., Boston. 
MT. HOLYOKE GRADUATE, who has taught 
<4 successfully for many years, Common and Higher Eng~ 
lish Sciences, Mathematics, and Latin, desires a situation in 
or private school. Salary moderate. Address this 

ce. 97d 


RAWING. A Pete, experienced in teaching, 

and a graduate of Classes A and B, State Normal Art 
School, desires pupils in Free-hand, Model, Perspective, 
Mechanical, Water-color Drawing, and Design. Refers to 
Prof. Walter Smith and others. ill form public or private 
evening classes in any suburban town, upon li terms. 
Address “ Art Instruction,” N. E. Journal of Education. 


A S. BARNES & CO., 
y Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 
WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK, 
General Agent for New England, 
H.M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


F{URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
. 0, HOUGHTON & CO., Boston, 


—— PUBLISH —— 

Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’ s Element# of Physical Manipulation. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
The American Naturalist (monthly). 
The Wild-Flowers of America (quarterly). 

For terms and further information, address the Publishers 
as above. 96 tf 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS, 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 

Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 

Shaw’s New Series on English Literature. 

Colton’s N2w Geogruphies (complete in two books). 

Lossing’s Outline History of the U. 8. 

Patterson's Series of Spellers. 

Alden's Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 

Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy. 

Long’s Classical Atlas. 


JAMES M. PALMER, 4¢t., 


66d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


[TEACHERS WANTED, 


To procure introductory orders for the cheapest and best 
Bcracxsoarp Erasers. Something new. Liberal com- 
mission. Circulars free. Address 

$3 tf eow (I) IRA COPELAND, Brockton, Mass. 


66 A WEEK in 7 own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 
Mise Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s 
ve rought up to ; 
Morsee’s First Book of Seeley; 
Science Primers; 
History Primers; 
kness’s Latin Series, 
For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address M’ W. HAZEN, 
22 Stxest, BOSTON. 


VV ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; - 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 

The Franklin Readers ; 

Hillard’s Readers ; 

Walton's Series of Arithmetics ; 

Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 

Hill's Geometries. 


Correspondence solicited. 93 


( YOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren's New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
Greene's New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recetvep THe 
or Merit At THE Vienna Exposition OF 1873. 
This was the highest prize given to any School books. We 
received more 
U. S. Commis- 


other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’ 
than “honorable mention.” (See report 
sioner of Education for 1873, page Cxivu.) 
Catalogues 4Y~ Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in use. 
AMES A. BOWEN. 
ALTER H. FAUNCE,$ A 
W. H, WHITNEY, 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 az 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE BEST TEXTS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Norton’s Elements of Physics, . . 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, . 


I. TI. , 
Retail. Introduction, Exchange. 
$1.15 $ .84 $ .58 


150 1.13 15 


The above prices are:—X. Recutar Retan Price. Ul. Intrropucrion Price—For first introduction into schools 
where not already in use. III. ExcHance Pricu—For first introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding 


old books of other series in use in the schools. 


StnGie Specimen Corres for examination with a view{to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail on receipt of the 


“‘Introduction”’ price (2d column), 


Norton’s Physics « Norton’s Philosophy 


HAS BEEN ADOPTED FOR THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


Boston, Cincinnati. 

San Francisco, Baltimore. 
Toedo, Des Moines. 

St. Paul. Kansas City. 
Minneapolis, Wheeling. 

Saco, Me. Worcester, Mass. 
Covington, Ky. Waterbury, Conn. 


Willimantic, Conn. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Ashburnham, Mass. 
Rockport, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Concord, N. H. 
New Market, N. H. 
Melrose, Mass. 


Springfield, Ill. 
New Albany, Ind. 
Augusta, Me, 
Wellfleet, Mass. 
Skowhegan, Me. 
Whitesville, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 
Gardner, Mass, 


St. Louis. Chicago. 
Milwaukee. Louisville. 
Madison, Wis. Dayton, O. 
Topeka. Omaha. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. Ypsilanti. 
Hartford, Conn. Providence, R. I. 


Clarksville, Tenn, Portland, Me. 


Oshkosh, Wis. Lansing, Mich. 
Denver, Col. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Amesbury, Mass. So. Amesbury, Mass, 
Lewiston, Me. Lowell, Mass. 
Winchendon, Mass. Beverly, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. Farmington, Mass. 
Auburn, Me. Natick, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. Arlington, Mass. 


ALSO FOR 


State Normal, Plymouth, N. H. 
State Normal, Farmington, Me. 
State Normal, Castine, Me. 
: Normal School, Lawrence, Mass. 
Tilden Y. L. Seminary, N. H. 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 
Monson Academy, Mass. 
Worcester Miltary Inst., Mass. 
Pinkeston Academy, N. H. 
Bucksport Semlnary, Me. 


State Normal, Salem, Mass. 


State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y. 
State Normal, Cortland, N. Y. 
State Normal, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bates College, Me, 
Robinson’s Seminary, Exeter, N. H. 
Pierce Academy, Ashburnham, Mass, 
Lapham Institute, Scituate, R. I. 
Gilmanton Academy, N. H: 
&c, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 


Ne. 3 Scheel Street, BOSTON, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

of Histories, and His- 

Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithrhetics ; 

Keetel’s French Course; 


Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementai rammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 


Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 


ABRAM BROWN, 4A T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NEW YORK, 


Hart’s German Classics for Stadents. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to #14. 
The El tary Sci Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 vols. ready), 1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 


c, &c, &c. 
Full list, with specimen 


pages, mailed on application. 
HENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton's Geographies ; 

Gray's Botanies ; & & &. 

For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
Publishers of 

Cutter’s New Series of Physiologiecs; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz's German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 
Lippineott’s Gazetteer of the World ; 
Lippincott’s Dictionary ; 

&e., &c. 


@™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., Pablishers, 
56 ts PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers, 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’'s Latin Series. 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology: 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 
Smith's English Grammar; &c., &c.,; &c. 
Address for New-England States : 

G. WHITTEMORE, 
56 az PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Le & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 
Higginson’s Fours Folks’ History of the U. 8.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood's American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell's Pronouncing Handbook 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc'n; 


Whately’s English Synonyms ; 

Tweed's Grammar-School 8 

Monroe's Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings; 

Perry's Manual of .Bible Selections, for Public and 
Private Schools; 

The Orig’! Duntonian System of Rapid Writing; 

Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 

Williame’s Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 

The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and I.; 

Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 

Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 

DeCoulanged Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece arid Rome. 

Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 

Buack’s Universal School Record. 

Buck’s Erasable Recitation Cards. 56 az 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. Water SmiTH, genera. 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com. 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos, 55 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLISH 
ot’s Wall 
Sheldon’s Reade 


re Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Southerland’s 
Penmanship, 
And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


"TAINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO., 
158 Broadway, aw YORK, 


PUBLIS: 
Edwards & Webb's Analytical Readers, 
Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillard & Campbell, 
Campbell's Concise Hist. of the United 


Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Ellsworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Elisworth’s Steps of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley’s School Records, 
arren’s Analytical Speller, 


1s Dictionary of Commerce. 
For descriptive circulars and information, address 


34 Cornhill, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO,, 
738 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


rich’s History of the U. 8, (Seavey’s Revision), ' 


k of Arithmetic, . 
& Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours, 
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Good 
arren’s Class-Wo er, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 
Feliow’s First Steps in Grammar. 
Kingsbury 
Kingsb 


NEW-ENGLAND, JOURNAL OF TION. 


D. APPLETON & COS NEW SCHOOL 1 BOOKS 


| Itustratep Lessons our Lancuacr, | 
| 


| 
HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE CORRECTLY. 


IN OUR Designed to teach children English Grammar without tts tec hnicalities, in a& Common 
| sense way—intelligently, thoroughly, attractively. 


QUACKENROS | Every Respect. 


L “ “ ” Sch Hi 


in 


- Tilustrated Illustrated School History of the World, The Best 
. FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE PRESENT TIME. Conden sed 
School H istory Accompanied with Eighteen Colored Maps and numerous Engravings. = ‘ 


or General History 


By J. D. QUACKENBOS, A. M., M. D. 


FREE HAND and INVENTIVE. INDUSTRIAL. 
(PRIMARY.) By Cuarces Kastner, 


Lewell Professor of Design, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Four Books, each 20 cents. Manual, 75 cents. : 
ree H and SERIES OF RELIEF-DESIGNS, representing wh ich has a 


ANALYTIC SERIES. A Architectural and Sculptural Ornaments, and their 
istorical Development. 
By S, E. Cieaves, 


i Six Books, each 25 cents. Manual, 75 cents. | Professor of Drawing and Designing, Cornell University. 
Inventive, TRUE 


nd A SERIES OF ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL 
PERSPECTIVE SERIES. DRAWING. } 
By H. N. Mupce, 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


AND 


(GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. ) Instructor in Brewing, Massachusetts In- 
. Four Books, each 30 cents. Manual, 75 cents. ip E 
! nd ustrial ‘, A SERIES UPON ELEMENTARY ARCHITECT- DUCATIONAL 


ADVANCED PERSPECTIVE AND SHADING By Cuaries Bascockx. 


SERIES. Professor of Architecture, Cornell University. 
Draw ni A SERIES UPON MACHINERY. ASIS. 
Four Books. Nos. 1 and 2, 30 cents each., Nos, x and"4, By Joun E. Sweer. 
ad cents each. Manual, 75 cents. Professor of Applied Mechanics, Cornell University. 
SCIENCE. HISTORY. LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH 
h P Cursmistry, . . By Prof. Roscoe. | Evrore, A. Freeman, LL.D. | Dr. R. Morris. 
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